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ritain’s Import Controls 
and Anglo-American Trade 


HE EXPANSION of international 
‘Sou beyond prewar levels is one of 
the primary objectives of both the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and its 
importance as a means of achieving a 
stable world economy is recognized in 
poth countries. Business interests in 
both countries are hoping that the recent 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
will do much to permit elimination or 
reduction of the barriers which, since 
the beginning of World War II, have 
limited the interchange of goods. At 
the present time both governments 
fully appreciate the mutual benefits re- 
sulting from an expansion of foreign 
trade, and are making strenuous efforts 
to return Anglo-American trade as soon 
as possible to a position free from artifi- 
cial wartime barriers. 

The British regulations which control 
Anglo-American trade were formulated 
during the early months of the war pri- 
marily for the purpose of directing the 
flow of trade in such a manner as to fur- 
ther the military plans of the Allied 
forces. The importation of commodities 
essential neither to the war effort nor to 
the welfare of the public was banned. 
Wartime shipping demands made it 
physically impossible to continue trade 
in nonessentials, and a serious shortage 
of foreign exchange further contributed 
to the inability of the British to continue 
imports of this type. Consequently, the 
United Kingdom has undergone a 7-year 
austerity period in which most luxury 
and semiluxury items disappeared from 
British shelves and necessities were ra- 
tioned to the public. At the same time 
there was within the country a mount- 
ing accumulation of potential domestic 
purchasing power. 

Following the cessation of hostilities 
some British and American businessmen 
expected a substantial relaxation in the 
United Kingdom’s import restrictions. 
This optimism was understandable in 
view of the magnitude of the potential 
demand for American goods and the an- 
ticipated early improvement in com- 
mercial shipping facilities, 

Appraisal of other factors, however, 
indicates that the transition period be- 
tween the cessation of hostilities and the 
reestablishment of full peacetime trad- 


By Haroip E. Hatt, British Com- 
monwealth Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


ing is likely to be of considerable dura- 
tion. The problems of reconversion and 
reconstruction in the United Kingdom 
are numerous, and the continuance of 
heavy demands on its foreign-exchange 
resources retards rapid conversion of 
Anglo-American trade to peacetime 
conditions. It is apparent that tue Brit- 
ish Government is convinced of the 
economic inadvisability of an immediate 
elimination of all restrictions on trade, 
and that the reduction of the barriers 
which now limit the importation of 
American products into the United 
Kingdom will have to be gradual if fu- 
ture trade stability is to be ensured. 

The recent Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement has made funds available 


which will alleviate the British dollar- 
exchange shortage. However, it is clear 
that the amount of the loan is insuffi- 
cient to finance all the imports that the 
British public would like to have at this 
time, when considered in conjunction 
with the commitments accepted by the 
British Government under the terms of 
the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, the indications are that the 
system of import licensing will be main- 
tained temporarily to make certain that 
the dollar credit is not spent unwisely on 
nonessential imports. Thus the purpose 
of the credit granted under the loan is 
to serve as a primer to start trade flow- 
ing, eventually bringing the interna- 
tional financial status of the United 
Kingdom to a position which will accel- 
erate the removal of existing restrictive 
controls. 








USDA photo by Forsythe 
American products going aboard a British ship destined for the United Kingdom. 
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Import Licensing System 


The United Kingdom import licensing 
system, instituted for some goods at the 
beginning of the war and subsequently 
extended to include most commodities 
under its restrictions, actually dictates 
the size and composition of imports into 
that country. Under the regulations 
imposed on the basis of the Import of 
Goods (Control) Order, 1940, virtually 
no goods may be imported into the 
United Kingdom from the United States 
except under the authority of a license 
granted by the Import Licensing Depart- 
ment of the British Board of Trade. 
Exceptions are made for bona fide trade 
samples, goods returned in the same 
state as exported, goods imported for re- 
pair and reexport, personal or household 
effects, and gift packages. Such ship- 
ments do not require import licenses but 
are, of course, subject to all other en- 
trance requirements, including payment 
of the appropriate customs duty. 

The general list of goods which may be 
imported into the United Kingdom from 
the United States without the necessity 
of securing an individual license includes 
the following commodities: animal ivory, 
bauxite, coal and coke, certain types of 
raw or simply prepared drugs, colors, 
feldspar, 134-inch-width cinematograph 
film, fireclay, fresh fish, flint, fluorspar, 
undressed furskins, gold bullion and 
coin, certain types of gums and resins, 
gypsum, ilmenite, kelp, kyanite, news- 
papers, nickel, pandermite, peat moss, 
press photographs, quassia, rafaelite, 
raffin, seaweed, shellfish, sillimanite, 
silkworm gut, and certain types of wool 
and animal hair. All other items require 
an individual import license before they 
can be imported into the United King- 
dom from the United States. 

During the past year there has been 
a gradual expansion of the list of com- 
modities which may be imported into the 
United Kingdom from the United States 
under the Open General License system 
and without the necessity of applying 
for an individual import license. How- 
ever, this list represents only a very small 
percentage of the commodities that 
would normally be imported into the 
United Kingdom from the United States 
if import restrictions were not in force. 

Application for individual import li- 
censes should be made by the British 
agent or potential importer to the Im- 
port Licensing Department of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, at 189 Regent 
Street, London, W. 1. Before any com- 
mercial shipment is undertaken Ameri- 
can exporters should ascertain whether 
or not an import license has been or will 
be granted or that an individual license 
is not required. Merchandise received 
at British ports without any covering im- 
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port license is liable to forfeiture unless 
it is included in the limited list of items 
for which no special license is required. 

At the present time it is the policy 
of the United Kingdom to grant licenses 
only for the importation of items which, 
in general, are deemed essential to the 
national welfare and the reconstruction 
and reconversion programs, and which 
cannot be obtained from sources within 
the sterling area. This policy has made 
it exceedingly difficult to import Ameri- 
can luxury and semiluxury articles. The 
practice is, however, for British officials 
to consider each application on its own 
merits, as distinct from a policy of 
granting or withholding licenses in ac- 
cordance with a closely defined pattern. 
Licenses, when granted, are usually valid 
for a period of 3 months. 


Token Import Plan 


The most recent measure taken in re- 
laxation of United Kingdom trade con- 
trols is the Token Import Plan. It was 
announced in April that arrangements 
had been completed whereby a small flow 
of nonessential goods into the United 
Kingdom from Canada was to be per- 
mitted, and provision was made to ex- 
tend the plan to other countries as soon 
as administrative procedures could be 
completed. The agreement permitting 
United States participation was an- 
nounced in July. 

The plan is an important step toward 
the reestablishment of an import trade 
in branded goods of a luxury or semi- 
luxury character—goods to which pre- 
war Britain had become accustomed but 
whose importation had been forbidden 
as a war measure. It was formulated 
after the British Government had agreed 
that certain modifications of its import 
restrictions were necessary in order to 
prevent loss of public acceptance and 
familiarity with many branded products 
which before the war had achieved wide 
recognition within the United Kingdom. 

As applied to the United States, the 
plan permits participation in the re- 
vived trade by manufacturers, or their 
authorized agents, who prior to the war 
exported to the United Kingdom any one 
or more of a certified list of items. Im- 
portation into the United Kingdom of 
goods so enumerated is now permitted 
in value not to exceed 20 percent of the 
average annual shipment of each pro- 
ducer during the years 1936, 1937, and 
1938. Inasmuch as administrative ar- 
rangements were not completed until 
more than half of the present year had 
passed, the quota allotment set for the 
remainder of this year will be approxi- 
mately 13 percent for most items. 

The original list of certified nonessen- 
tial commodities authorized for impor- 
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tation into the United Kingdom under 
the token-import arrangement includeq 
the following: jelly powder, carbon 
electrodes, paints and varnishes, indy. 
trial porcelain insulators, ladies felty 
hats, artificial silk clothing (not includ. 
ing hosiery) , printed artificial silk Woven 
fabric of a width exceeding 12 inches, 
paper makers’ felts, toys and dolls (not of 
hemp or rubber), waterproof rubber 
footwear, rubber heels and soles, syr. 
geon’s rubber gloves, lawnmowers, cook. 
ing and heating appliances, antiskig 
chains, metal furniture, locks and pagq. 
locks, oil lamps and lanterns, Cutlery, 
mechanical valves, zip fasteners, films 
for photographer’s use, vacuum clean. 
ers and parts, dry batteries (torch and 
high tension), spark plugs, domestic 
woodware, brushes, imitation jewelry, 
tooth paste and powder, lipstick and 
rouge, face powder, petroleum jelly prep- 
arations, hair tonic and brilliantine, yg. 
rious types of sports equipment, fountain 
pens and parts, propelling pencils and 
parts, plastic buttons, lighter flints, bee. 
hives and frames, and rubber belting. 
On September 20 the British Govern- 
ment announced that 34 additional com. 
modities had been added to the certified 
list. These included cement, axes, gar- 
den equipment, aluminum cooking uten- 
Sils, nails and staples, bolts, nuts, rivets, 
photographic plates, photographic pa- 
per and cloth unexposed, photographie 
coated paper (not sensitized), wooden 
pictures and mirror frames, wooden 
mouldings, artificial silk woven fabric of 





a width not exceeding 12 inches, athletic! 
supporters, paper dress patterns, wall-' 
paper, rubber bathing caps, rubber 
bands, rubber erasers, wooden spring 
blind or shade rollers, sporting cartridges 
(primed, empty), powder for sporting 
cartridges, rolled or flaked oats, canned 
soups, canned macaroni and spaghetti 
canned pork and beans, whiskey, table 
glassware, embroidery and embroidered 
articles, rubber hot water bottles, and 
steel buttons for overalls. 

A second supplementary list was an- 
nounced on October 25, with the follow- 
ing 36 items being added: mustard, 
olives, certain types of canned vegeta- 
bles, canned lobster, vegetable butter 
coloring, cheese rennet, ice-cream cabi- 
nets, gasoline and kerosene pressing 
irons, manufactured abrasives (cloths, 
papers, and disks) , household rubber) 
gloves, waterproof clothing, varnished) 
cambric insulating material, rubber s0l-| 
ing slabs, goldsmith’s and silversmith’s} 
wares, hard haberdashery, music boxes, | 
outboard motors, carpet sweepers and 
repair parts, milking equipment (churns, 
cans, pails, strainers) , electric refrigera- 
tors for domestic purposes, electric me 
ters, electric-light fixtures, electrical 
equipment for cycles and motorcycles, 
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cinematographic cameras and projectors 
(for 16 mm. film or less), undergarments 
(excluding corsets) of woven material 
other than artificial silk, various types 
of men’s and boys’ outergarments, 
knitted or crocheted undergarments and 
children’s outergarments (other than of 
artificial silk) , buttons (other than steel 
buttons for overalls, plastic, vegetable, 
ivory, and dum buttons), meta fuel, 
stationery paper in uncut form, blotting 
paper, writing paper in large sheets, 
printing paper of various types, greeting 
cards, duplicating paper, and bristol 
boards. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
provision has been made for the further 
extension of this list by means of formal 
application to the British authorities 
through the United States Government. 
Manufacturers who are otherwise eligi- 
ble for participation under the plan, but 
whose commodities are not included in 
the certified list, may request inclusion 
of their products by writing to the Com- 
modities Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25,D. C. Information on the ex- 
ports of such products to the United 
Kingdom during the 1936-38 period and 
facts surrounding the establishment of 
the brand name in the United Kingdom 
should be stated. It is also suggested 
that wherever possible requests for ex- 
pansion of the list be made jointly 
through trade associations of manufac- 
turers producing similar commodities. 
Applications for over 70 items have been 
forwarded to the British Board of Trade 
for consideration as possible additions to 
the present certified list. Included in 
this group are leather footwear, safety 
razors, dental supplies, typewriters, pop- 
ular magazines, and health scales. 

In order to obtain maximum benefit 
for American manufacturers who are 
eligible to participate in the token im- 
port plan, the British Government has 
sought to reduce to a minimum the 
domestic restrictions which would ham- 
per sales in the United Kingdom market. 
However, owing to the particular condi- 
tions arising in the production and dis- 
tribution of the limited supply of these 
commodities available on the United 
Kingdom’s home market, the British 
Government considers it necessary, at 
least for the present, to require that cer- 
tain restrictions, such as_ production 
specifications and price controls, be re- 
tained on a few token import commodi- 
ties. 

At the present time only the following 
items of the 117 approved commodities 
are subject to either production specifica- 
tions or price control regulations: Arti- 
ficial silk woven fabric, jelly powder, arti- 
ficial silk clothing, waterproofed rubber 
footwear, zip fasteners, dry batteries 
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British Official Photo 


Shoppers in a British provincial city. 


(torch), rolled or flaked oats, canned 
soups, canned macaroni, spaghetti and 
other vegetables, canned pork and beans, 
whisky, table glassware, embroidery and 
embroidered articles, hot water bottles 
(rubber), steel buttons and fasteners for 
overalls, and hard haberdashery. 

American manufacturers who are eligi- 
ble to participate in the token import 
plan and who are interested in export- 
ing one or more of the commodities in 
this controlled group may obtain details 
on the required production specifications 
or price controls from the British Com- 
monwealth Division, Areas Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

In order to facilitate the export of 
token commodities to the United King- 
dom a simplified form of certification is 
being used as a basis for the granting of 
import licenses by the United Kingdom. 
Manufacturers who desire to participate 
in the plan should submit a statement to 
the Commodities Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., listing their 
exports to the United Kingdom for 1936, 
1937, and 1938 by quantity and value. 
Form IT 558, the individual request for 
certification form, can be obtained from 
any of the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce or from the Commodities 
Branch at Washington, D.C. This form 


should be signed by the manufacturer or 
his authorized agent and submitted in 
triplicate, accompanied by acknowledg- 
ment card form IT 116, to the Commodi- 
ties Branch Office. The fourth copy 
should be retained by the applicant. If 
signed by an agent, evidence of author- 
ization should accompany the request. 
If approved, the original IT 558 form will 
be certified and returned to the applicant 
accompanied by token scrip in the 
amount of the token quota certified. The 
manufacturer, upon receipt of an order 
which he wishes to fill, forwards sufficient 
token scrip to the British importer to 
cover the amount of the proposed ship- 
ment and the importer attaches the scrip 
to his application to the Board of Trade 
for an import license. Upon receipt of 
the import license application and the 
accompanying scrip, the British authori- 
ties will then issue the necessary import 
permit. 

The token import plan as it now stands 
is not to be considered as a permanent 
arrangement, nor are its terms inflexible. 
It is one of the methods used to bridge 
the change from wartime trading to the 
postwar period of unrestricted com- 
merce. Obviously, it does not assist pre- 
war exporters who did not export to the 
United Kingdom and neither does it aid 
new exporters who are interested in the 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Tourism in the Caribbean: 
New Developments Planned) 
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Landscape magic in the Caribbean. 
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Energetic Measures Are Being Undertaken To Promote in Every Practical Way 


the Expansion of the Tourist Industry in the Caribbean—An Area Very Richly 


Endowed by Nature. 


Will Strive To Remedy or Remove Deficiencies Handicapping Tourist Progress 


HE BEAUTY OF THE ISLANDS in 

the Caribbean has been extolled on 
many occasions. One enthusiast has de- 
scribed the area as “a marvelous girdle 
of emerald, sapphire, and opal, with 
which nature seems to have adorned the 
lissome waist of the Americas.” There 
are few who would dispute the beauty 
of most of these islands. They vary in 
size, shape, and altitude. The climate 
is mild, for an almost constant coolness 
is brought to the islands by the trade 
winds which temper the heat of the 
tropical sun. Bordered as many of them 
are by both the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Caribbean Sea, they offer abundant op- 


By Eucene M. BraperMAN, Assistant 
Deputy Director for Trade Promo- 
tion, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


portunities equally for water sports and 
the enjoyment of scintillating panorama. 
From the standpoint of scenic beauty, 
nature has certainly been kind to these 
islands. 


Handicaps Spurred Action 


But an abundance of scenery will not 
in itself assure the development of a 


Under the Caribbean Commission, All Interests In a 


substantial tourist industry. Prior to the 
war the Caribbean area was not serviced 
adequately by steamship and air lines 
large number of stop- 
Nor there existing 
resort and hotel facilities (except at 4 
few such as Habana) to justify 
such transportation Though 
some of the islands had undertaken the 
promotion of travel, the effort 
on the whole was insufficient to create 4 
general, widespread public acceptance of 
the area by tourists throughout the yeat. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
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(now the Caribbean Commission)’ un- 
dertook several studies and surveys in 
1943 and 1944 for the’ purpose of bring- 
ing within a single comprehensive report 
a description of the attractions, existing 
and potential, which the Caribbean has 
to offer to tourists. This report was 
published in 1945 under the title “Carib- 
bean Tourist Trade—A Regional Ap- 
proach.” 


Splendid Opportunity Seen 


The report pointed out the unusual 
opportunity that existed for the post- 
war development of a major tourist in- 
dustry in the Caribbean area. It esti- 
mated that there was a possible develop- 
ment of a travel load of some 600,000 
visitors annually with an annual ex- 
penditure of some $60,000,000. It sug- 
gested further the many economic bene- 
fits of such a program—greater national 
income, increased employment oppor- 
tunities, permanent improvement of 
public facilities, and the stimulation of 
local industries. In order to realize the 
possibility which existed for an ex- 
panded tourist trade, it was recom- 





1The Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion, which was established by a joint com- 
muniqué of the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom dated March 
9, 1942, expanded in December 1945 into the 
wider organization that is known as the 
Caribbean Commission and includes the 
Governments of France and the Netherlands 
in addition to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The Commission is an 
advisory and consultative body and is con- 
cerned with the social and economic well- 
being of the peoples residing in the various 
Caribbean territories of these four membe2r 
nations. 


TOURISM IN THE CARIBBEAN: 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS PLANNED 





Picturesque and alluring are the old towns of the Caribbean—“sea of destiny.” 


mended that the desirability of a re- 
gional approach to Caribbean tourism be 
discussed in a conference of all the 
islands in the area. 

Thus the question of tourism was 
placed on the agenda of the Second 
Session of the West Indian Conference 
which met at St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands in February and March 1946. 





Wilson Minshall photo 


Carnival time on a West Indian island. 


This Conference considered in detail the 
regional approach to Caribbean tourist- 
trade development. It was recognized 
that such an approach pointed the way 
to collective action by Caribbean govern- 
ments on a scale far beyond the re- 
sources of the individual territories. It 
was emphasized that, although such ac- 
tion should include every form of col- 
lective action which ,the members of the 
group agreed upon as being in the in- 
terest of the area as a whole, this ap- 
proach should in no way interfere with 
further independent action by any terri- 
tory subscribing to the regional plan. 

The West Indian Conference accepted 
the regional approach as a desirable 
method of carrying forward the develop- 
ment of tourist trade in the area, and 
recommended that a Caribbean Tourist 
Conference be convened and sponsored 
by the Caribbean Commission to consider 
in detail the feasibility of creating a 
regional tourist development organiza- 
tion. 

Soon after the close of the West Indian 
Conference the Caribbean Commission 
circulated to all Caribbean territories for 
comment two suggested forms of regional 
organization. Thereafter, the Caribbean 
Commission, in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of established Caribbean tour- 
ist organizations and with travel-indus- 
try advisers, developed a draft of articles 
of association for such a regional organi- 
zation. This draft in turn was circulated 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Progress Toward New, Sounder Bases for Business Is Seen 


HE VOLUME AND NATURE of a na- 
tion’s international transactions re- 

flect many of the basic elements of that 
nation’s vitality and economic stability. 
The impact of world developments upon 
the national economy may strongly in- 
fluence the conditions under which in- 
ternational dealings with the rest of the 
world are carried forward. Changes in 
national trade policy are often the result 
of developments abroad, and these may 
in turn alter both the volume and the 
character of business conducted with 
other nations. At the same time, de- 
velopments arising from purely domestic 
causes may produce shifts in the chan- 
nels of trade which will in turn alter 
the methods of balancing the interna- 
tional accounts. A nation, dependent 
upon international trade or upon ship- 
ping for a substantial part of its national 
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At an American port 


By Amos E. Taytor, Director, Office 
of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


income or for the maintenance of an 
established standard of living, is likely to 
react sensitively to developments abroad. 


U.S. Position in World Trade 


The United States, wielding an un- 
precedented balance of economic power 
at the conclusion of World War II, is 
certain to have its policies and decisions 
reflected in the composite statement of 
its international accounts. Even though 

EpiTor’s Nore.—This article reproduces Dr. 
Taylor’s recent address at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Merchant Marine Con- 
ference, New York City. 
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this country normally exports only a 
relatively small part of its total output, 
it is the world’s greatest exporter. De. 
spite the fact that United States im. 
ports are a very small fraction of the 
total volume of goods utilized for con- 
sumption or for serving the processes of 
production, this country is the second 
largest importer in the world. The na- 
ture and course of our trade with other 
nations as we are passing from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy thus war- 
rant particular attention at this time. 
The interdependence of the foreign 
trader’s interest and that of the shipper 
places the problem into bold relief in 
this period of transition. 

One of the outstanding phenomena of 
the recent war was this country’s ex- 
traordinary capacity to produce goods 
and services. By the same token, our 
capacity to equip and maintain large 
armies in many oversea theaters and to 
supply, through lend-lease and other 
means, billions of dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies and services was unprecedented 
and exceeded our best hopes. By the 
second quarter of 1945, when we reached 
our peak of annual rate of national out- 
put of approximately $206,000,000,000, 
we had already passed beyond the war- 
time peak of lend-lease and other ship- 
ments, but they were still running at an 
annual rate of more than $14,000,000,000 
in the transfer of goods from the United 
States to foreign countries. 

The global character of modern war 
means global effort. Our international 
transactions during the war were char- 
acterized not only by normally high 
transfers of goods abroad—exceeding a 
value of $16,800,000,000 in 1944—but 
these transactions were directed largely 
by governmental agencies as distin- 
guished from direction and operation by 
private traders asin peacetime. Strategy 
and military need governed the nature 
and course of international transfers. 
Goods and services had to be made avail- 
able in all parts of the world according 
to an over-all plan. The building and 
operation of ships were integral parts of 
the program. 
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Lend-Lease Transfers 


The wartime accounts of the United 
States reflect the exceptionally large 
volume of goods transferred. Contrary 
to the structure and interrelationship of 
the international transactions in time of 
peace, the wartime account contains 
high values for goods and services trans- 
ferred for which no equivalent for goods 
and services received from abroad is 
shown in the balance-of-payments state- 
ment. The major part of these “uni- 
lateral” transactions consisted of lend- 
lease merchandise which, during the 
period of straight lend-lease transfers 
from March 1941 to September 1945, 
amounted to approximately $40,000,000,- 
000. It is estimated that the over-all 
cost of the lend-lease program, including 
services of various kinds, will reach more 
than $50,000,000,000 by the time all final 
settlements are concluded. In accord- 
ance with the mutual-aid arrangements 
made between the United States and the 
foreign “lend-lease” countries our inter- 
national accounts carried a counterpart 
item representing the value of so-called 
reciprocal lend-lease received by this 
country. 

With the cessation of straight lend- 
lease, the volume of “gift” or unilateral 
transactions began to recede. The level 
of these transactions has been a general 


indicator of the degree to which the Gov- ~ 


ernment participated in our international 
transactions. During the first half of 
1945 Government participation involved 
74 percent of transactions in goods and 
services, whereas by the second quarter 
of 1946 this interest in international 
transfers had fallen to about 35 percent 
of the total. 


Capital Transactions 


Other important changes in the United 
States balance of international payments 
during the transitional period relate to 
the capital side of the account. Since 
the goods and services transferred to for- 
eign countries are seldom of the same 
value as those purchased from abroad, 
the settlements arising out of day-to-day 
transactions may involve the use of 
credits and loans. Even in the rare case 
of an annual balance between outgoing 
and incoming trade and service transac- 
tions, short-term and long-term capital 
transactions are bound to enter into the 
international balance sheet. The inward 
and outward movements are never so 
synchronized or so conducted as to elim- 
inate the use of capital transactions. 
Moreover, the freedom of national money 
markets and security markets in a free- 
enterprise economy makes the flow of 
short-term and long-term capital a nat- 
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MAJOR RECENT TRENDS IN OUR INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS 
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Courtesy U. S. Maritime Commission 


One of the instrumentalities of the Good Neighbor Policy—potent factor in our international 
transactions with the Republics to the south. 


ural element in the conduct of interna- 
tional business. 

International capital transactions are 
certain to play a peculiarly important 
part for some time to come. Our econ- 
omy is geared to a high level of produc- 
tion and to aid in meeting the require- 
ments of shattered economies in Europe, 
Asia, and elsewhere. During the period 
of reconstruction our exports of goods 
and services will continue to exceed very 
substantially our purchases of goods and 
services. Even though “straight” lend- 
lease practically ceased with the conclu- 
sion of hostilities in the Far East, the 
outward flow of goods and services is 
continuing on a high level. With the 
sharp decline in lend-lease and other 
unilateral transactions other items will 
assume an increasing importance. Dur- 
ing the war many foreign countries ac- 
cumulated substantial dollar balances, 
which together with gold holdings will 
provide substantial means of payment. 
Yet, despite the size of these assets they 
can provide only a fraction of total re- 
quirements. At a time when most na- 
tions of the world have assumed definite 
obligations by virtue of their member- 
ship in international organizations which 
are designed to promote and maintain 
currency stability and economic expan- 
sion, no constructive purpose would be 
served if this country were to drain the 
outside world of its gold and financial 
resources. 

Net liquidation of foreign gold and 
dollar holdings in the 6 months ended 


June 30, 1946, amounted to $800,000,000, 
while Government loans and credits, 
which entered the international accounts 
in connection with lend-lease settle- 
ment, foreign surplus-property sales, and 
Export-Import Bank disbursements 
amounted to $1,500,000,000. 

Loans and credits are now becoming an 
increasingly important factor in the bal- 
ancing of our international accounts. 
Substantial credits have recently entered 
the international balance sheet in con- 
nection with the various settlements on 
surplus property held abroad and dis- 
posed of there. Small amounts of domes- 
tic surplus may also be sold abroad on 
credit terms. Lines of credit, such as the 
dollar “loan” of $3,750,000,000 granted to 
Britain, extended in the interest of world 
recovery and world trade expansion, will 
for some time provide substantial “off- 
setting” capital items balancing the cor- 
responding value of goods purchased 
from the proceeds. The lending capacity 
of the Export-Import Bank has been ex- 
tended to $3,500,000,000. Up to June 
30, 1946, loans amounting to $2,- 
700,000,000 have been authorized, with 
$727,000,000 actually disbursed. 

Because of these shifts, long-term 
capital transactions during the first half 
of 1946 have resulted in a net outflow 
of capital for financing foreign require- 
ments which amounted to $1,502,000,000 
as compared with $1,210,000,000 for the 
entire year 1945. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Egyptian Government Seeks 
Bids from U. S. Firms 

The Director General, Ports and 
Lighthouses Administration of the 
Egyptian Government, invites American 
manufacturers to submit tenders for 
supplying machinery and equipment for 
a steam salvage tug. General require- 
ments and dimensions for the desired 
items follow: 

Triple expansion engine. 910. 1 HP. 

Boiler, oil fuel. 

Fire and salvage steam pu™p, 
per hour. 

Towing and light-buoy lifting gear, etc. 


500 tons 


Delivery is to be made at Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

All tenders must be received in Alex- 
andria, no later than noon, November 
27, 1946. 

Copies of the specification can be ob- 
tained at $2 per copy from the Chief In- 
specting Engineer of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, 41 Tothill Street, London, 
S. W. 1, England. Since the period for 
submitting bids is so limited, interested 
American firms are advised to cable 
their requests for specifications. 


Wanted: U. S. Firms To Trade 
With Polish Association 


An opportunity to establish trade re- 
lations with Polish firms is offered to 
American businessmen by Foreign 
Trader’s Association, Ltd. (UNIA, 
Zjedaoczenle Kupcow Dla Handlu Zag- 
ranicznego), Gydnia, Poland. 

The association, reported by the 
American Embassy at Warsaw to con- 
sist of 46 wholesale establishments, de- 
sires to import and export a variety of 
goods, and is interested in representing 
American companies in Poland, as well 
as becoming a consignment importer. 

Among the items this organization de- 
sires to import into Poland are wines, 
fruits, coffee, tea, herring, drugs, and 
chemicals. 

Currently available for export from 
Poland are the following: Dried yeast, 
pasteurized yeast, extract of yeast, dried 
mushrooms, dried bilberries, fruit pulp, 
and fructus myrtillorum. And for pos- 
sible export the association mentions 
canned fish, salted vegetables, herbs for 
medicinal purposes, and products of 
Polish industry, such as furniture and 
other wood manufactures. 


Foreign Trader’s Association, Ltd., for 
which a World Trade Directory Report 
is being prepared, reports a capital stock 
of 1,000,000 zlotys and a reserve capital 
of 4,000,000 zlotys. 

The pesent difficulties with regard to 
foreign exchange in commercial trans- 
actions are expected to be eased as soon 
as the Polish Government takes action 
to regulate foreign commerce. In the 
meantime, the association desires to pave 
the way for future commercial relations 
abroad and possibly work out transac- 
tions with American firms on a barter 
basis. Moreover, the association be- 
lieves that the Polish Government will 
grant permission to export at this time, 
if such exports can be balanced with 
imports of goods needed for rehabilita- 
tion in Poland. 

American businessmen who are inter- 
ested in establishing trading connec- 
tions in Poland are advised to write 


directly to Foreign Trader’s Association, 
Ltd., Gydnia, Poland. 


Chinese Army Seeks Buyers for 
Agar-Agar and Peptone 


An opportunity to purchase limited 
amounts of agar-agar and peptone is 
offered to American firms by the Insti- 
tute of Serology of the Chinese Army 
Medical Corps. 

According to the director of the In- 
stitute, Gen. C. P. Lee, large stores of 
agar-agar and peptone, of good quality 
and in good condition, were left in China 
by the Japanese. The quantity offered 
for sale abroad consists of 15 tons of 
agar-agar and 10 tons of peptone. 
Proceeds from the sale of these items are 
to be used to establish a laboratory for 
the manufacture of serums and vac- 
cines. 














Editor’s Note 
| The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
| have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
| formation concerning each export or im- 
| port opportunity, including a World Trade 
| Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms, and may be obtained 
upon inquiry from the Commercial In- 
|  telligence Division of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each. Interested United State 
firms should correspond directly with the 
jirms listed concerning any projected 
business arrangements 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
| the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken in 
| all cases, and all transactions are subject 
to prevailing export and import control: 
| 


these 


in this country and abroad. (It i 
nized that many of the items specified as 


recog- 


| export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 

the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
| foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions 
permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered | 
Items in Sections Below] 


Automobiles, Trucks, and Accessories: 12, | 
29 | 

Chemicals and Chemical Products: 6, 20, 
32 

Clothing 2, 36 

Coffee: 12 } 

Dyestuffs: 11. 

Electrical Equipment: 18 

Feathers: 22 

Glass Products: 6 

Heating Equipment: 18. 

Household Appliances and Furnishings: | 
18, 28. | 

Iron and Steel and Related Products: 3,9, | 
10, 21 | 

Machinery: 6, 7, 9, 13, 15, 16, 25, 30, 34. 

Medical, Dental, and X-ray Equipment: 8. | 

Noveltie 36 

Office Equipment: 26, 38 


Oils: 35 


to 
_ 
Le) 
J 


Paper and Paper Products: 1, ‘ 
Plastics: 36. 
Power-Plant 
Radios: 9, 18. 
Railway Ties: 23 
Refrigerators: 9, 10, 18. | 
Road Sign 37 | 
Rubber and Related Products: 17 } 
Smokers’ Supplies: 19 | 
Sporting Goods: 19 | 
Textiles: 5, 17, 31, 34, 36, 39 
Tools: 7, 9. 
Transportation and Hauling Equipment: 
9, 10 
Wire and Wire Rope: 9. 
Wood Products: 32 


Equipment: 4, 14 
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Small samples of both the agar-agar 
and peptone are available from Richard 
C. Darnell, who is at present in the 
United States as agent for General Lee. 
Mr. Darnell’s address while in this coun- 
try is 3396 Highview Terrace SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

For complete information regarding 
this offer, interested American firms 
should contact Mr. Darnell or write di- 
rectly to General Lee, Institute of Serol- 
ogy, Chinese Army Medical Corps, 
Nanking, China. 


Swedish Hospital Needs 
Equipment and Supplies 


American manufacturers of hospital 
equipment and supplies have an oppor- 
tunity to sell their products to the City 
of Stockholm Hospital Administration 
(Stockholms Stads Sjukhusdirektion) 
in Sweden. 

A representative of the Administra- 
tion, Erland Lindstrom, is now in the 
United States in an effort to negotiate 
direct purchasing arrangements with 
American manufacturers for all kinds 
of hospital equipment and supplies. He 
is also seeking technical information re- 
garding new developments in such items, 

During his month’s stay in this coun- 
try, Mr. Lindstrom plans to visit a num- 
ber of cities, including New York, Roch- 
ester, Corning, Newark, N. J., New Bed- 
ford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, Akron, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Firms which are interested in supply- 
ing the needs of the Hospital Adminis- 
tration can contact Mr. Lindstrom c/o 
Swedish Consulate General, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


Greek Government Needs 
Gammexane To Fight Locusts 


The Greek Ministry of Agriculture has 
informed the Royal Greek Embassy in 
the United States of its desire to pur- 
chase 100 tons of Gammexane (concen- 
trated benzene hexachloride) for use in 
combatting a locust plague. 

American firms which are interested 
in supplying this urgently needed item 
should submit particulars, including 
price and delivery date, to the Greek Em- 
bassy, Office of the Commercial Attaché, 
2221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


For Sale: 2,750,000 Liters 
of Turkish Wines 


United States importers of wines may 
be interested in an announcement re- 
ceived from the American Embassy at 
Ankara, Turkey. 


NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 


The Turkish Ministry of Customs and 
Monopolies desires to dispose of 2,750,000 
liters of Turkish wine in the United 


States. The kinds and quantity (in 
liters) of each available are— 
Tete? BG. oc ccn wean 1, 800, 000 
Tekirday demi-sec__--.-- 600, 000 
Tall TOONS dicibwsautncas 350, 000 


American firms which desire to take 
advantage of this trade opportunity can 
obtain further details by writing directly 
to the Ministry of Customs and Monop- 
olies, Ankara, Turkey. 


Equipment To Make Fish Oil 
and Meal Wanted in Iceland 


Manufacturers and suppliers in the 
United States will be interested in the 
visit to this country of Pall Olafsson of 
Iceland, who desires to purchase equip- 
ment for producing fish oil and fish meal. 

Mr. Olafsson represents the Govern- 
ment-operated Icelandic State Herring 
Oil & Meal Factories, Siglufjordur, Ice- 
land. He expects to be in the United 
States about 6 months and will visit New 
York, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Monterey, and 
Seattle. 

Interested American firms should write 
to Mr. Olafsson, c/o Iceland Freezing 
Plants Corporation, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—W. S. Kent Hughes, repre- 
senting Ramsay Ware Publishing Pty. Ltd., 
129 King Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in the latest developments in 
printing machinery and paper. Scheduled 
to arrive early in October, via Boston, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Robert 
C. Kerr, 153 Gates Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 
Itinerary: Boston, New York, Montclair, 
Washington, and Philadelphia. 

2. Australia—Fletcher Jones, representing 
F. J. Trousers Pty. Ltd., Jamieson Street, 
Warrnambool, Victoria, is interested in ob- 
taining technical information on the manu- 
facture of men’s trousers. Scheduled to 
atrive in mid-October, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 

3. Australia—E. L. Lewis, representing 
Kelly & Lewis Limited, Springvale, Victoria, 
is interested in investigating latest methods 
employed in mechanized foundries for the 
production of ferrous castings. Scheduled 
to arrive in mid-October, via Boston, for a 
visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o First 
National Bank of Chicago, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Tulsa. 

4. Australia—William Rorke Pullar, repre- 
senting Riley Dodds Australia Pty. Ltd., 612 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in obtaining technical information on 
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the manufacture of water tube boilers. 
Scheduled to arrive in September, via San 
Francisco. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Riley-Stoker Corporation, 
Worcester, Mass. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Worcester. 

5. Australia—Douglas B. Willy, 317 Flin- 
ders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in obtaining agencies for cotton and rayon 
piece goods. Scheduled to arrive in October, 
via New York City. Length of visit: 6 
months. U.S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Boston, and Chicago. 

6. Brazil—Mario Malheiros Braga, repre- 
senting Riel—Representac6es Importacfio e 
Exportacao Ltda., Av. Erasmo Braga 28, Rio 
de Janeiro, is interested in purchasing com- 
plete installation for making wine; soda ash; 
and bottles. He is also seeking additional 
representations. Scheduled to arrive in Oc- 
tober, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Brazilian Con- 
sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

7. Brazil—Virginio Montezzo Filho, direc- 
tor of Companhia Importadora de Produtos 
Americanos, 140 Rua Brigadeiro Tobias, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing automotive 
shop equipment and tools. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. U.S. 
address: c/o Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

8. Brazil—Dr. Galeno Gomes, representing 
Casa Lohner S. A. Médico Técnica, Av. Rio 
Branco 133, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
medical, dental, and X-ray equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive in October, via New 
York City, for a 6-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o American Gem Co., 48 East 55th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 

9. Brazil—Cassio Umberto Lanari, repre- 
senting Lanari, Engenharia, Industria e 
Comercio, S. A., Avenida Erasmo Braga 38, 
10° andar, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
purchasing tractors, road graders, machine 
tools, hauling equipment, transportation 
equipment in general, wire, wire rope, lathes, 
iron and steel material, radios, and refrig- 
erators. Scheduled to arrive in mid-October, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: % R. W. Hebard Co., Inc., 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 

A World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

10. Brazil—Julio Poetzscher, representing 
Importacéo e Exportacéio “Julop,” Rua 1° de 
Marco 101-—A, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
purchasing iron and steel, machine tools, 
and refrigerators. Scheduled to arrive in 
late October, via New York City, for a visit 
of 1 month. U. S. address: % Transmares 


Corporation, 15 William Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Washington. 


11. China—Hsia Ren, representing Virtue 
Enterprising Corporation, Ltd., 408 King Pi 
Road, Kunming, Yunnan, is interested in 
purchasing all kinds of dyestuffs. He also 
desires to obtain technical information on 
these products. Scheduled to arrive in 
October, via Seattle, for an indefinite period. 
Mr. Hsia’s United States address is not known 
at the present time; it is suggested that in- 
terested American firms write direct to his 
firm in Kunming. Itinerary: All cities in 
which Department of Commerce field offices 
are located. 
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12. Costa Rica—Ruben Castro Beeche, rep- 
resenting Castro Zeledon y Cia., Ltda., 
Apartado 794, San Jose, is interested in ex- 
porting coffee and importing automobiles and 
accessories. Scheduled to arrive in mid- 
October, via New Orleans, for a 3-months 
visit. U. S. address: % Standard Brands 
Inc., 500 Natchez Street, New Orleans, La. 
Itinerary: New Orleans and Miami. 

13. England—Herbert David Bees, repre- 
senting Bristol Industries, Ltd., Bristol, 1, is 
interested in paint-making machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive November 10 or 11, via 
New York City. Length of visit: Until No- 
vember 29. U.S. address: % A. B. C. Con- 
vention, Miami, Fla. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Miami, Knoxville, and Bir- 
mingham. 

14. England—J. N. Deas, representing Fed- 
erated Foundries Ltd., 80 Grosvenor Street, 
London, W. 1, is interested in negotiating 
with American firms for the manufacture 
under license in England of spreader-type 
stokers, primarily for Shell-type and small 
water-tube boilers. Scheduled to arrive in 
October, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 5 weeks. U. S. address: % H. R. B. 
Allen, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York 6, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Washington and other cities as 
later determined. 

15. Finland—Kalevi Rekola, representing 
Joutjarvi Oy., Lahti, is interested in ob- 
taining woodworking machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive in late October, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: % 
Consulate General of Finland, 53 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

16. India—Hari K. Kochhar, MHochhar 
Street, Wazirabad (Punjab), is interested in 
purchasing complete plants for manufactur- 
ing the following: cutlery; bolts, nuts, 
rivets, washers, and wood screens ; drop-forged 
engineering tools; and precision tools. Mr. 
Kochhar is now in the United States until 
December 1. U. S. address: Hotel Wolcott, 
10 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

A World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

17. Italy—Sesto Meucci, representing Soc. 
An. Meucci Erneo & Figli, Via Guido Monaco 
29, Florence, is interested in purchasing 
rubber and related products; synthetic crude 
and reclaimed rubber used in the manufac- 
ture of tires; and rags, waste and used 
clothing for the Italian textile industry. He 
is also interested in selling hand-made em- 
broidered table ware and lingerie fabricated 
in the Florentine style. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in late October, via New York City, for 
a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o 3165 
29th Street, Long Island City, New York. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Washington. 

A World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

18. Newfoundland—Henry Collingwood, 
representing Baine Johnston & Co. Ltd., 
Water Street, St. John’s, is interested in 
home appliances, refrigerators, radios, stoves, 
oil space heaters, and Christmas tree lights. 
Scheduled to arrive in late October, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 to 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Canadian Club of New York, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 50th Street and Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and Auburn, Ind. 

19. Scotland—Walter Harris, representing 
A. Harris, 88 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. l1., 
is interested in cigarettes, tobacco, sporting 
goods, and fancy goods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in late October, via New York City, for 
a visit of 7 weeks. U. S. address: Gotham 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 55th Street, New 
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York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Miami. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 5, 1946.) 

20. Spain—Arturo Castillon, manager, 
Companhia Peninsular de Comercio, S. A., 
Alarcon 14, Madrid, is interested in chemical 
products. Scheduled to arrive: November 
1. Length of visit: 3 or 4 months. U. S. 
address: Barnett Division, The Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation, 42 Rector Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

21. Switzerland—Henry Pestalozzi, repre- 
senting Pestalozzi & Co., 12 Munsterhof, 
Zurich, is interested in specific steel, alloys, 
and iron materials, cold-drawn steel sheets, 
steel tubing, and similar products. Mr. 
Pestalozzi is now in the United States for 
an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o All- 
transport, Inc., 6 State Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


22. Italy—Romeo Canovai & Figli, 9 Corso 
Italia, Florence, have available for export 
worked feathers for beds, pillows, and decora- 
tive purposes. 

23. Siam—Sino-Siam Commercial Co., Ltd., 
1452-62 Songwad Road (P. O. Box 312), Bang- 
kok, is interested in exporting 1,000 railway 
ties; standard size 7'2’’ x 6’’ x 8’’, price $2.85 
per tie, quality: all hardwoods of approxi- 
mately the same quality. 


Export Opportunities 


24. Australia—Vactric Electrical Appli- 
ances Ltd., Finsbury, Adelaide, South Austra- 
lia, requests purchase quotations on 70 tons 
of Nos. 1 and 2 corrugated carton board; 30 
tons corrugated carton liner board. 

25. Belgium—Compagnie Commerciale & 
Internationale S. A. (Cominco), 49, rue Jour- 
dan, Brussels, request purchase quotations 
on tailors’ irons (sad, pressing); clothiers’ 
sewing machinery (basting, tacking). 

26. Belgium —Etablissements Hermant, 
163, rue d’Anderlecht, Brussels, request pur- 
chase quotations on new and rebuilt type- 
writers and calculating machines. 

27. Belgium—V. Smets-Lefrancq, 1463, 
chaussée de Wavre, Auderghem Brussels, re- 
quest purchase quotations on abrasive pounc- 
ing paper (waterproof) for use on auto 
bodies. 

28. Belgium—Usines Minon & Fils, 26, rue 
de la Station, Rance, request purchase quo- 
tations on mattresses (innerspring, felt cot- 
ton). 

29. Belgium—Jules Vercruysse, 61, Quai au 
Bois a Bruler, Brussels, requests purchase 
quotations on one refrigerated motor truck. 

30. Brazil—Viuva Rocha Pereira & Cia. 
Ltda., Praca da Republica 71, Rio de Janeiro 
request purchase quotations on bottling ma- 
chinery and bottle washing machinery. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

31. Canada—J. C. Adams Company Limited, 
115 George Street, Toronto 2, Ontario, re- 
quest purchase quotations on 65,000 pounds 
white spooler cotton waste. 

32. Eire—M. Porteous & Co., Ltd., Temple- 
michael Mills, White’s Cross, Cork, request 
purchase quotations on 5,000 ash handles or 
squares for shovels and forks. 

33. England—I. J. Hawkes & Co., Limited, 
Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E. C. 2., request purchase quotations on 
calcined magnesite (fine ground); magne- 
sium chloride; steel wool, size 3. 

34. France—Etablissements Gallice, 6 bou- 
levard Louis Blanc, Villefranche, Rhone, re- 
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quest purchase quotations on 100 sey; 
machines; 200 metric tons of wnbleacheg 
cotton fabrics; 50 metric tons of woolen 
cloth. 

35. Italy—C. E. A. T. (Cavi elettrigi e 
affini Torino), 1, Corso Palermo, Turin, Te- 
quest purchase quotations on oils for high 
and low voltage cables. 

36. Netherlands—L. J. J. de Vreeze & Zonen 
399 Singel, Amsterdam, C., request purchase 
quotations on piece goods—wool, synthetic 
wool, silk, rayon, cotton, plastics; finisheq 
textile goods—stockings, socks, ladies’ yn. 
derwear, corsets, of wool, cotton, rayon, ang 
nylon; accessories for textile goods—piny, 
buttons, hooks and eyes, zip fasteners, 
needles, made of plastics, stainless steel o; 
other non-rustable metal. 

37. Newfoundland—P. C. O'Driscoll, Lim. 
ited, P. O. Box 486, St. John’s, request pur. 
chase quotations on 8,000 to 10,000 good. 
grade steel road signs, such as “Slow,” 
“Curve,” of the same type as used in the 
United States. 

38. New Zealand—Organ Bros. Limited, 16 
Bond Street, Wellington, request purchase 
quotations on automatic list finders. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

39. Philippines—Menzi & Co., Ine., 4th 
floor, Wilson Building, Manila, request pur- 
chase quotations on rayon fabrics for ladies’ 
and men’s wear; ladies’ dress prints and 
other cotton fabrics; men's woolen and 
worsted suitings; lace for trimmings and 
ladies’-wear fabrics. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is 





$1 a list for each country. \ 


Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Business Firms—British East 
French West Africa; Liberia. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Canada. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Department Stores—Canada. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Electrical Supplies-and-Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 
Fibers Producers and Exporters—Mexico. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Syria 
and Lebanon. 

Iron, Steel and Building-Materials Im- 
porters and Dealers—El Salvador; Venezuela. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Paraguay. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparations Im- 
porters and Dealers—Morocco. 

Motor-Vehicles Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Mexico. 

Paints-and-Varnishes Importers and Deal- 


Africa; 





ers—Peru. 





Oil-storage tanks in Shanghai, China, 
that were dismantled and removed dur- 
ing the war reportedly are to be replaced 
by United States firms. Under the pre- 
vailing unsettled conditions in China it 
is more economical to use American me- 
chanics who will assure the execution of 
the plans without delay. 
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Radio Electronic Exposition, 
Lima, Peru 


Participation by United States firms 
in the First Radio-Electronic Exposition, 
to take place at Lima, Peru, in December 
1946-January 1947 is greatly desired by 
its sponsors, who have requested assist- 
ance from United States Government 
agencies in bringing the event to the at- 
tention of industry. 

The Exposition will be held in the 
“Palace of Science” in the Colegio de 
Guadelupe. In addition to the proposed 
exhibits of radio and electronic equip- 
ment, it is planned to have a gallery of 
photographs of famous scientists and a 
series of lectures as well as motion pic- 
tures on scientific subjects. Engineer 
Jorge Vargas Escalante, an official of the 
Peruvian Government, is responsible for 
all plans and arrangements for the Ex- 
position, which enjoys the official back- 
ing of the Ministry of Public Education. 
The Ministry of Treasury has cooperated 
by granting temporary free entry for all 
samples and technical instruments and 
apparatus imported for exhibition. 

According to reports, Mr. Vargas has 
approached a good many agents of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, and several have 
promised the support of their principals. 
However, extensive participation by 
American industry is greatly desired, and 
the attention of American manufacturers 
is called to this opportunity to display 
their latest devices in radio and allied 
fields. 

In addition to samples of instruments 
used in radio, television, radar, electronic 
microscopes, medicine, and the like, pho- 
tographs of scientific subjects and of 
famous scientists, as well as technical 
films, would be of interest. The Direc- 
tor of Information (OIC) will make 
equipment for either 35-mm. or 16-mm. 
films, sound or silent, available to Amer- 
ican exhibitors. 

Insofar as is possible, correspondence, 
literature, and films should be in Span- 
ish. Manufacturers and exporters main- 
taining agencies in Lima should deal 
through them; others should address 
communications as follows: 

Ingeniero Jorge Vargas Escalante, 


Director-Gerente, 


Primera Exposicion de Radio-Electrénica, 
Casilla 538, 
Lima, Peru. 


Bolivian Agricultural 
Exposition Successful 


The Bolivian Agricultural Exposition, 
previously announced in this magazine, 
and the first of national scope in this 
field, is reported to have been sufficiently 
successful to warrant undertaking it as 
an annual project. 

The Exposition was sponsored by the 
Banco Agricola, and numerous gold and 
silver medals were awarded. Nursery 
plants, a large variety of fruits, corn, 
rice, quiana, sugarcane, various types of 
beans, poultry, and numerous cereals 
appeared among the displays. 

Motion pictures of miscellaneous agri- 
cultural subjects, furnished by the Office 
of Information of the U. S. Embassy, 
were among the attractions. A major 
portion of the agricultural machinery 
shown was American. 


Great Britain Plans 
Big International Exhibition 


The British Parliament has received a 
proposal to hold an international exhi- 
bition in the United Kingdom in 1951 or 
as soon thereafter as practicable in cen- 
tral London, according to an official 
announcement made in the British House 
of Commons. 

Previously there had been set up a 
committee “to consider the part which 
exhibitions and fairs should play in the 
promotion of export trade in the postwar 
era, and to advise on the policy and plans 
to be adopted to derive the maximum ad- 
vantage from such displays.” This 
group, called the Ramsden Committee, 
was charged with studying the question 
of a 1951 exhibition. It recommended 
that an exhibition should be held as sug- 
gested, the Government accepted its 
recommendation, and arrangements for 
the necessary preliminary work are 
under way. 

Further details with reference to this 
project will be released from time to time 
as they become available. [Eprror’s 
NOTE: FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY has 
been considering the possible advis- 
ability of publishing an illustrated fea- 
ture article on this subject.] 


Canada Envisages International 
Trade Fair 


A recent announcement by the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Trade and Commerce 


sets forth plans for an International 
Trade Fair at Toronto during June 1948. 

This project is the first of its kind in 
Canada, and, according to the present 
program, would serve as a meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of the world, com- 
parable to famous prewar annual fairs 
throughout Europe. 

Present plans envisage utilization of a 
total of 72,000 square feet of floor space 
in the Coliseum of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition, in Toronto, to be di- 
vided into 600 units. One hundred of 
such units would be retained for Ca- 
nadian participants, and 100 would be 
assigned to Great Britain and another 
100 to the United States. Fifty units 
would be offered to France, and a pro- 
portionately smaller allocation to each of 
several other less important trading 
countries. 


New Date for International 
Fur and Leather Fair 


The First International Fur and 
Leather Fair at Basel, Switzerland, 
which was postponed this autumn be- 
cause of unforeseen difficulties has just 
been announced for the week beginning 
May 5, 1947. 

This will follow closely the regular 
Swiss Industries Fair which will open 
April 12 for a period of 11 days, also at 
Basel. 


1947 Lyon International Fair 


The annual International Fair at Lyon, 
France, has been announced for the 
period April 12 to 21 next year. Pertinent 
details of interest to potential partici- 
pants and visitors will be published in 
this magazine as soon as available. 


National Aircraft Show 


The National Aircraft Show under 
sponsorship of the Aircraft Industries 
Association of America, Inc., is scheduled 
to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, from 
November 15 to 24, 1946. 





Declared exports of cattle hair from 
Paraguay to the United States dropped 
from 3,582 kilograms, valued at $3,950, 
during the first 8 months of 1945, to 151 
kilograms, valued at $1,490, during the 
corresponding period of 1946. 
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Export-Import Bank Activities 


“Bank May Finance 15 Percent of Gross Exports” 


Export-Import Bank’s Second Semi- report covers the operations of the Bank $1,157,000,000. This compares with 

Annual Report to Congress during the first half of 1946. $1,040,000,000 of credits authorized dyr. 
ing the last half of 1945 and with credits 
authorized during the previous 11 years 


The Second Semiannual Report to 


NEW AUTHORIZATIONS 
Congress of the Export-Import Bank was 


— oo er" ara 











made public recently by William Mc- The report discloses that during the Of the Bank's existence totaling $1,269.. 
Chesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the _ first 6 months of 1946 the Export-Import 900,000. Thus, credits authorized during 
Board of Directors of the Bank. The Bank authorized new credits totaling the 12 months ended June 30, 1946, 
amounted to approximately $2,200,000. | 
Loans Authorized by Export-Import Bank During 6 Months Ended June 30, 1946 000 and utilized all but $600,000,000 of i 
the additional lending authority of $2,. |] 
ae Amount (i ate 800,000,000 granted to the Bank by Con. 
dollars gress under the Export-Import Bank Act 
z se ea — : of 1945. 
Brazil: a See Credits authorized by the Export- 
National Department of Railways 1.93 | Export of Diesel locomotives Import Bank during the first half of | 
a — Aap Sn rane SEEN 1946 are shown in the following table | 
PA om State Railways 8 Export of electrical equipment taken from the report. 
Ferrocarril de Antioquia 2 Export moti j 
Republic ay ee , gf Dae a RECONSTRUCTION CREDITS 
Ecuador: ; z 
Republic of Ecuador 78 | Highway construction, export of equipment and As in the preceding 6-months period, 
a ee wa the commitments made by the Bank dur- 
ee ee a see Ts . ment for avist ing the first half of 1946 were mainly to 
Peru: . en liberated and war-devastated countries 
. vatnntaie an mean enamine. ss aatata for reconstruction purposes. Recon- 
TACA Ai ways, S. A.. and TACA Airways ' 9 a 7 _ struction credits to European and Asiatic | 
sigs es countries amounted to $1,142,000,000 out : 
gcpparecteaces 7 of total new authorizations during the ¥ 
fl ie aonors period of $1,157,000,000. 
_Prague Credit Bank ¢ Ex} t “These reconstruction credits are be- 
TF inlon is Bank 5 D ing used to meet the most urgent Ire- | 
— ; ' quirements of war-torn countries for jj 
Republic of Franc 6H Export I mater United States products and _ services. }j 
o Kingd ym of Greec: 25 Export juipment at They serve the vital purpose of helping 
=~ Rati eiteateintiia® Tabiien 95.0) | Export tt to rebuild the economies of the coun- 
Netherlands tries concerned and of thus hastening 
Kingdom of the Ne ands 200. ( Pu ‘ vd | I 
aiedianhs oemens reial banks Export of raw t the restoration of peacetime markets for 
— 40) Export : ' United States products and sources of jj 
Total Euron aad supply for United States imports.” 
“Through its reconstruction credits, jj 
China or the Export-Import Bank is filling a gap 
ee Ne a In the facilities for providing dollar \ 
; “caake 2. ¢ D credits to foreign countries until such 
Zi Pr ee eee ee ae time as the International Bank for Re- 
ee construction and Development comes 
; ; coal mining. —s . into operation. When the latter insti- 
Bank Voor Nederlandsch Indie, N. V 2 100. ( Export is and serv tution does come into effective operation, i 
hive eae udi Arabia ; 25.0 | Purct is and presumably in the fall of 1946, it will }} 
hig eee take over the function of making recon- 
a at struction credits which private capital ! 
ag ada aaa cannot furnish on reasonable terms. In || 
Special exporter-importer credits 24 «Var 


the meantime, in order that an undue 
Grand total. -- ; 1, 157. 28 assumption of risk by the United States 
alone will be avoided, credits for recon- 








i Allocations from a general cotton export credit ham ey mg available to European countric struction purposes are being extended 
in October 1945. The allocation to Finland was approved i dass gone 45, and th ( ; a E 
the Netherlands during the first half of 1946. Since the tot: ‘1 amount was included in credits authoriz by the Export-Import Bank only in ur 
half of 1945, none of these allocations is included in the totals afm 1eW autho wiz tio ons during the 





: Authorized on September 11, 1945, but not entered on the books of the Bank as a commitment until gent cases and in such amounts as may 
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be needed by the borrower for emergency 
purchases in the United States.” 

The report describes in detail recon- 
struction credits extended during the 
first 6 months of 1946 to China, Finland, 
France, Greece, Netherlands Indies, Po- 
land, and Saudi Arabia. 


OTHER CREDITS 


The Export-Import Bank has main- 
tained its traditional forms of assistance 
to United States exporters and importers 
and to foreign countries, especially Latin 
American countries, seeking credits to 
finance the purchase of United States 
equipment and services in connection 
with development projects. The Bank 
made new credit authorizations during 
the first half of 1946 to Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru 
among Latin American countries. 


COTTON CREDITS 


The Export-Import Bank carried for- 
ward during the first half of 1946 its 
program of financing the export of 
American raw cotton to foreign countries. 
Cotton credits were established during 
the period in favor of China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, and the Netherlands. 


DISBURSEMENTS 


The disbursements (i. e., advances un- 
der authorized credit lines) of the 
Export-Import Bank during the first half 
of 1946 amounted to nearly $500 000,000, 
as compared with $59,000,000 during the 
preceding 6 months. The rate of dis- 
bursements increased from an average of 
approximately $17,000,000 per month in 
the first 2 months of 1946 to an average 
of $116,000,000 per month in the period 
March—June. 

As a result of the sharp increase in 
the disbursements by the Bank during 
the first half of 1946, the loan disburse- 
ments of the Bank became during the 
first half of 1946 one of the major factors 
in financing the large volume of United 
States exports required to meet the post- 
war needs of foreign countries. During 
the next 12 months Export-Import Bank 
funds may be expected to shoulder a still 
larger part of the burden of financing 
the transition from war to peacetime 
trade. It appears possible that they will 
finance as much as 15 percent of gross 
exports and a much higher percentage 
of the export surplus during the next 
year or more. Undisbursed commitments 
on the Bank’s books as of June 30, 1946, 
amounted to $1,953,000,000. 


OUTSTANDING LOANS 


Outstanding loans of the Export-Im- 
port Bank as of June 30, 1946, represent- 
ing the difference between gross dis- 
bursements and repayments with a small 
allowance for losses, were $727,000,000. 
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The increase in outstanding loans dur- 
ing the first half of 1946, amounting to 
$482,000.000, was the net result of dis- 
bursements of approximately $499,000,- 
000 and repayments of approximately 
$17,000,000. 

The sum of outstanding loans and un- 
disbursed commitments of the Export- 
Import Bank as of June 30, 1946, was 
$2,680,000,000. Under the present statu- 
tory limit of $3,500,000,000 on the loans 
and guaranties of the Bank, its uncom- 
mitted funds as of that date were accord- 
ingly $820,000,000. However, taking into 
account the $500,000,000 earmarked for 
possible further credits to China, the 
amount available for new commitments 
was only $320,000,000. Demands upon 
this remaining lending authority are 
numerous and large. 


EARNINGS 


The cumulative net earnings of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank as of June 30, 1946, 
were $32,000,000 Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 was earned dur- 
ing the first half of 1946. Total income 
before operating expenses during this 
period was approximately $6,300,000. 
Operating expenses were less than $300,- 
000. 

The report emphasizes that making a 
profit is not a major objective of the 
Export-Import Bank. Nevertheless, it 
is the policy of the Bank’s management 
not only to meet all expenses out of 
earnings, but also to accumulate a reas- 
onable reserve against possible future 
losses and thus keep the institution on a 
self-sustaining basis. 


PoLicy ISSUES 


The report discusses the following ma- 
jor policy matters involving the activities 
and operations of the Bank: 

(1) The problem of private participa- 
tion in the Bank’s loans; 

(2) The position of the Bank on 
financing trade through private channels 
only; 

(3) The Bank’s general policy of fi- 
nancing dollar requirements only; 

(4) The proposals for a general system 
of export credit and transfer guaranties 
to be administered by the Bank; 

(5) The question of the rate of inter- 
est on the Bank’s loans other than re- 
construction loans; 

(6) The problem of the impact of the 
Bank's credits on the domestic supply 
situation; 

(7) The question of marine insurance 
on export shipments financed by the 
Bank; and 

(8) The guaranty by the Bank of com- 
mercial letters of credit. 
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Czechoslovakia Signs Tobacco Credit 
Agreement With Export-Import Bank 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, an- 
nounced several weeks ago that the 
Export-Import Bank and the Prague 
Credit Bank (Prazska Uverni Banka) to- 


gether with the Czechoslovakian Govern- 


ment as guarantor have signed an agree- 
ment e:vablishing a credit of $2,000,000 
in favor of the Prague Credit Bank. The 
credit is to be used for the purchase of 
tobacco in the United States by the 
Czechoslovak Tobacco Monopoly. 

Under the terms of the credit agree- 
ment, United States Commercial banks, 
at the request of Prague Credit Bank and 
under the guaranty of Export-Import 
Bank, will issue letters of credit to to- 
bacco sellers. Drafts under the letters of 
credit will be negotiated without recourse 
to the sellers. They will be payable 26 
months from date and will bear interest 
at the rate of 24% percent per annum. 

The tobacco credit to Czechoslovakia is 
designed to assist that country in return- 
ing to normal levels of domestic process- 
ing and distribution of tobacco products. 
Utilization of the entire amount of the 
credit will make possible the export to 
Czechoslovakia of larger quantities of 
tobacco than were supplied by the United 
States before the war. 


Credits of $10,350,000 to Chile An- 
nounced by Export-Import Bank 


Authorization by the Board of Direc- 
tors of two credits aggregating $10,350,- 
000 to Chile was announced October 19 
by Herbert E. Gaston, Acting Chairman 
of the Board of the Export-Import Bank. 
The first credit for $5,000,000 is to the 
Chilean State Railways for the purchase 
in the United States of equipment and 
materials required for general improve- 
ments, including Diesel electric trains, 
motor cars, components for railway 
freight and passenger cars, bridge ma- 
terials, rails, and repair-shop equipment. 
The second credit for $5,350,000 is to the 
Fomento Corporation, the Chilean Gov- 
ernment agency charged with initiating 
and assisting private enterprise to carry 
out a program for the development of 
industry in Chile. This credit will be 
used to purchase equipment for comple- 
tion of certain power plants now wnder 
construction, additional equipment for 
copper-wire and cement plants, and agri+ 
cultural machinery. 

Advances under the credit to the 
Chilean State Railways will be repayable 
in equal semiannual installments over a 
period of 5 years.. Advances under the 
credit to the Fomento Corporation will 
be repayable in equal semiannual in- 
stallments over a period of 10 years: The 
interest rate on both credits will be 3% 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Executive Approval of Accord With 
Belgium-Luxemburg Economic Union.— 
The financial agreement, exchange of 
notes regarding the release of blocked 
assets, and commercial protocol between 
Argentina and the Belgium-Luxemburg 
Economic Union which was signed at 
Buenos Aires on May 14, 1946, has been 
approved by an Argentine Executive De- 
cree No. 14,141 of May 18, 1946, and pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of June 7, 
1946. 

[For announcement of the signature and 
terms of these agreements between Argen- 
tina and the Belgium-Luxemburg Economic 


Union see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 
20, 1946.) 


Sugar: Export Quota of 2,500 Tons to 
Paraguay Authorized for 1946—The ex- 
portation from Argentina to Paraguay of 
a quota of 2,500 tons of sugar during the 
year 1946 was authorized by an Execu- 
tive Decree (No. 7974) of March 22, 1946, 
published in the Boletin Oficial on March 


30, 1946. 
Bolivia 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at La Paz 


Conditions during recent weeks were 
high lighted by a shortage of foodstuffs, 
newsprint, and various other articles, 
also by spontaneous outbreaks of strikes; 
and by sectional appeals of territories 
concerned in the Government’s proposed 
expanded petroleum-development policy. 

Decreased arrivals of Argentine food- 
stuffs, particularly wheat, caused definite 
shortages. Moreover, congestion at the 
Port of Arica and a slow turn-over at 
Mollendo, Peru, and at Antofagasta, 
Chile, made for further inroads into ex- 
isting supplies. The above factors, it is 
reported, have adversely affected import- 
ers. The exchange situation continued 
tight, and during the period the Govern- 
ment canceled entirely the previously 
permitted importation of certain articles 
of prime necessity without prior import 
licenses and eliminated the provision pro- 
viding for the entry without previous 


license of merchandise valued at less than 
$45.18 (United States currency). 

The month of October was marked by 
a series of strikes in various lines, most 
of which were based on demands for 
wageincreases. This has been especially 
true in the mining areas. Several strikes 
and threatened strikes in other sections 
of the country were settled through legal 
conciliation and arbitration. Labor de- 
mands at Colquiri and San Jose were 
presented to the “Junta” for arbitration 
without work stoppages. On October 16 
all bank employees were on Strike, de- 
manding wage increases and the rein- 
statement of three syndicate members 
who had been discharged. Work was 
resumed on October 18 and an arbitrary 
decision was reached on October 22 guar- 
anteeing the majority of the demands of 
the employees. In line with the labor 
movement, the Government is studying 
the wage levels in the various sections 
of the country and is expected in the 
near future to establish a minimum wage 
rate. 











The Cover Picture 





New York Harbor 


The cover picture—courteously 
furnished by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission—shows this week a 
view of the magnificent skyline 
and a portion of the harbor of 
America’s foremost port city, in 
recognition of the convening of the 
annual National Foreign Trade 
Convention in that city next week. 
That gathering promises to impart 
a noteworthy stimulus to the suc- 
cessful carrying on of this coun- 
try’s international commerce in 
the postwar period. 


























Future plans for the development of 
the country’s petroleum reServes and for 
the petroleum industry in general were 
being debated during the period both by 
the Government and by sectional local- 
ities which feel that their respective 
areas should be included in any genera] 
program adopted by the Government. 
The Government petroleum monoply, 
Y. P. F. B. (Yacimientos Petroliferos Fis- 
cales Bolivianos), is going ahead with 
plans to construct a small topping plant 
at Sucre. A 2-inch pipe line will be run 
from the Camiri-Tin Tin pipe line to 
Sucre to supply the topping plant:there, 
The main pipe line will be extended to 
Cochabamba and a topping plant will 
be erected in that city. A contract was 
formally signed by both Y. P. F. B. and 
the South American Oil Development Co, 
for the drilling of 50 wells in the Camiri 
area. 

Braniff Airways’ survey flight arrived 
in La Paz on September 23 and the com- 
pany made formal application to the 
Bolivian Government to inaugurate an 
international service to and through 
La Paz. On October 21 the “Junta” is- 
sued a decree authorizing the national 
air line of Chile, Linea Aérea Nacional 
(LAN), to commence operation into Bo- 
livia on condition that the Chilean Gov- 
ernment reciprocally grant permission 
to Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano (LAB), the 
Government-controlled Bolivian air line, 
to also extend its operations into Chile. 
LAB and LAN are in the process of nego- 
tiating a reciprocal agreement permitting 
each to fly into the territory of the other, 
as the prerequisite to the extension of 
LAN’s service into Bolivia. 


Brazil 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Rubber Goods Not Subject to 
Import-License Requirement. — Rubber 
goods which are integral parts of appa- 
ratus, machinery, and vehicles are not 
subject to the Brazilian import-license 
requirement for rubber goods established 
by decree-law No. 3547 of August 22, 1941, 
according to Order No. 565, promulgated 
October 10, 1946. 


{For announcement of the Brazilian re- 
quirement for import licenses for rubber 
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goods, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 4, 1941.] 


Certain Bones Placed Under Export 
License.—Long, hard bones for industrial 
purposes, and joint bones for the manu- 
facture of glue and gelatin, which were 
excluded from the Brazilian export pro- 
hibition on goods of prime necessity, pub- 
lished August 22, 1946, were made subject 
to export license by Order No. 570, pub- 
lished October 10, 1946. Bones other 
than the afore-mentioned remain under 
export prohibition. 

[For announcement of the Brazilian export 
prohibition on exports of prime necessity, see 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 21, 
1946. | 


Surtax Doubled on Beverage-Consump- 
tion Tax.—The surtax of 5 percent on 
the consumption tax on beverages im- 
ported into Brazil has been increased to 
10 percent by decree-law No. 9846 of 
September 12, 1946, effective January 1, 
1947. Half of the revenue from the sur- 
tax will be applied to the Hospital As- 
sistance Fund, which was created by the 
same decree, and the other half to the 
National Elementary Education Fund. 

The present surtax of 5 percent on the 
consumption tax on beverages was es- 
tablished by decree-law No. 6785 of Au- 
gust 11, 1944, for the purpose of provid- 
ing revenue for the National Elementary 
Education Fund. 

Commercial Treaty, Financial Agree- 
ment, and Commodity Import Protocol 
Signed with Czechoslovakia.—A most- 
favored-nation commercial treaty, a fi- 
nancial agreement providing credits to 
Czechoslovakia, and a protocol for 
Czechoslovak imports of Brazilian 
coffee and cotton were signed on October 
16 by Brazil and Czechoslovakia at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The commercial treaty provides for re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation treatnient 
with respect to commerce and maritime 
navigation. 

In the financial agreement Brazil 
grants a $20,000,000 (U. S. curreney) 
credit to Czechoslovakia for the purchase 
of Brazilian products, and the repayment 
of the credit utilized at the rate of 20 per- 
cent annually beginning January 1, 
1952. The agreement also provides for 
the regulation of methods of payment 
between the two countries, and releases 
Czechoslovak blocked credits in Brazil 
amounting to approximately $500,000 
(U. S. currency). 

The protocol deals with the inter- 
change of merchandise between the two 
countries and contains two lists of spe- 
cific products which will constitute the 
exports of each country to the other. 
In an exchange of letters supplementing 
the protocol, the Government of Czecho- 
Slovakia obligates itself to import an- 
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Direct Radiotelephone Serv- 
ice Opened to Belgium 


Radiotelephone service between | 
Belgium and this country has been 
established on a _ direct basis. 
Talks between Government and 
telephone officials in Brussels, 
Washington, and New York 
marked the occasion. 

Originally opened via London 
in 1928, this oversea service was 
suspended in May 1940 because of 
the war. It was resumed via Lon- 
don for public calling last July. 
Recently equipment shipped from 
this country was installed, ena- 
bling the service to be established 
from Brussels. The cost of a 3- 
minute conversation between any 
point in either country is $12, a re- 
duction of more than 40 percent 
over the prewar charges. 























nually 6,000 tons of coffee for the 2-year 
period of the protocol, as well as 2,000 
tons of cotton during the first year and 
5,000 tons of cotton during the second 
year. 


British Honduras 


Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Rationing Order Revoked.— 
The Gasoline Rationing Order of June 14, 
1942, has been revoked by an Order of 
the Competent Authority dated July 31, 
1946. This Order provides that gasoline 
should cease to be rationed in British 
Honduras, beginning with August 1, 1946. 
However, in view of the fact that pe- 
troleum products are still in short supply, 
distributors, dealers, and the general 
public are reminded to conserve supplies 
in order to avoid a reintroduction of 
gasoline rationing. 

Tires and Tubes: Restrictions on Sales 
Lifted.—The government of British Hon- 
duras lifted all restrictions on the do- 
mestic sale of tires and tubes, thereby 
returning these articles to normal com- 
mercial channels, according to an Order 
of the Competent Authority of July 20, 
1946, published July 27. Although tires 
and tubes no longer require a purchase 
permit, they still require an import per- 
mit. 

The Order stipulates that, owing to 
the continued limited supply, dealers are 
requested not to sell at any one time more 
than two each of tires and tubes to a 
registered vehicle owner and on the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) On proof that the 
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vehicle is licensed for the current year; 
and (2) on proof that the replacement is 
necessary. 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions Announced on Imports, 
Exports, and Foreign Exchange—In a 
set of regulations devoted for the most 
part to control of exchange and of im- 
ports and exports in precious metals, the 
Finance and Revenue Department of the 
government of Burma has prohibited (1) 
the importation into Burma, except un- 
der license granted by the Reserve Bank 
of India, of gold coin, gold bullion or 
gold ingots, silver bullion, si)ver sheets 
or plates, or currency other than that 
issued in India, Ceylon, and Burma; and 
(2) the export of the following articles, 
unless permitted by the Reserve Bank of 
India: diamonds, articles made wholly or 
mainly of platinum or gold, precious and 
semiprecious stones and pearls, articles 
mounted or set with diamonds or precious 
stones or pearls, and gold and silver 
thread and articles made chiefly there- 
from. 

All persons in Burma who own securi- 
ties through which United States cur- 
rency may be obtained in the form of 
principal, interest, or dividends, are re- 
quired to declare the particulars of these 
securities to the Reserve Bank of India, 
unless exempted by the Bank from such 
requirement. It is also ordered that any 
person in Burma who owns balances, held 
in Burma or abroad, which are payable 
in United States currency, to sell such 
balances to the Reserve Bank of India, 
acting on behalf of the Government of 
Burma, in exchange for the equivalent 
value in rupees calculated on the basis of 
the current buying rate for telegraphic 
transfers on the United States. This 
order does not apply to authorized deal- 
ers in foreign exchange or to non-British 
subjects who, in the opinion of the 
Reserve Bank, are in Burma for business 
purposes only. 

The Government also has prohibited 
the export of any goods, directly or indi- 
rectly, to a long list of specified coun- 
tries, including the United States, unless 
a declaration is furnished to the Collector 
of Customs by the exporter stating that 
“foreign exchange representing the fair 
market value of the goods at the Port 
of Embarkation has been, or will be, 
disposed of in a manner and within a 
period approved by the Reserve Bank of 
India.” This prohibition does not apply 
to shipments of samples and personal 
effects, ship’s stores, transshipment cargo 
and goods shipped under orders of the 
government. The list of countries in- 
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volved appears to include all countries 
outside the sterling area. 


Chile 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Santiago 


Political activity prior to the selection 
by Congress, on October 24, of a new 
President of Chile and attendant labor 
unrest were contributing factors to a 
policy of retrenchment recently noted in 
the Chilean economy. This trend was 
reflected to some extent in the official 
indexes. This may be expected to affect 
many activities, including stock-market 
operations, real-estate promotion, build- 
ing construction, and business credit in 
general. 

Foreign-exchange shortage has become 
cumulatively more serious in the past few 
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weeks. Demand for tourist exchange not 
available at the official rate of 31 pesos 
per dollar forced quotations in the free 
market to a high of 41.10 on October 1. 
A contributing factor may have been 
some temporary covering of the most 
pressing foreign-exchange needs for 
licensed imports, pending later purchase 
of official exchange. Analyzing the sit- 
uation on October 4, the Minister of 
Economy discounted the free market as 
representing only 3 percent of the total 
foreign-exchange volume. He estimated 
that the present balance of uncovered 
import licenses and/or exchange permits 
would be reduced to $44,800,000 (U. S. 
currency) at year-end by a stringent in- 
terim exchange-control policy. 

Total sight liabilities of the Central 
Bank, which include currency in circu- 
lation, reached a new high in September 
of 4,065,600,000 pesos, 22.9 percent more 
than the comparable figure in September 
1945. Rediscounts of member banks with 

















Wilcox Calls For Strong World Trade Charter 


Basic importance of a strong and adequate world trade charter in furthering 
international cooperation was stressed by Clair Wilcox, chairman of the United States 
delegation, in presenting United States proposals recently before the Preparatory 
Committee for the International Conference on Trade and Employment in London. 
His statement was made public by the State Department in Washington. 

Mr. Wilcox noted that, since the war, people tend to overemphasize the difficulties 
and conflicts attendant to progress toward reconstruction of world order while taking 
for granted the solid successes that have been achieved. Briefly outlining the work 
done by United Nations and specialized international organizations, he said that “for 
so much in the way of concrete accomplishment, in so short a time, there is no 
precedent in history.” 

Much remains to be done, however, he added, including writing a constitution for 
a world organization in the field of international trade. 

He continued: “Of the many tasks of economic reconstruction that remain, ours 
is by all odds the most important. Unless we bring this work to completion, the 
hopes of those builders who preceded us can never be fulfilled. If the peoples who 
now depend upon relief are soon to become self-supporting, if those who now must 
borrow are eventually to repay, if currencies are permanently to be stabilized, if 
workers on farms and in factories are to enjoy the highest possible levels of real 
income, if standards of nutrition and health are to be raised, if cultural interchange 
is to bear fruit in daily life, the world must be freed, in large measure, of the barriers 
that now obstruct the flow of goods and services. If political and economic order 
is to be rebuilt, we must provide, in our world-trade charter, the solid foundation 
upon which the superstructure of international cooperation is to stand.” 

Mr. Wilcox then outlined five principles embodied in United States “proposals for 
expansion of world trade and employment” and elaborated in the “suggested charter 
for an international trade organization.” 

They include: 

First, “that existing barriers to international trade should be substantially reduced, 
so that the volume of such trade may be large—larger, certainly, than it was between 
the two world wars”; 

Second, “that international trade should be multilateral rather than bilateral”; 

Third, “that international trade should be nondiscriminatory. This principle 
would require that every nation give equal treatment to the commerce of all friendly 
states”; 

Fourth, “that prosperity and stability, both in industry and agriculture, are so 
intimately related to international trade that stabilization policies and trade policies 
must be consistent, each with the other”; 

Fifth, “that the rules that govern international commerce should be so drafted 
that they will apply with equal fairness and with equal force to the external trade 
of all nations, regardless of whether their internal economies are organized upon 
the basis of individualism, collectivism, or some combination of the two.” 

Concerning this final principle, Mr. Wilcox added, “there can be no question con- 
cerning the right of every nation to adopt and to maintain, without external 
interference, the form of economic organization that it prefers. But it should be 
agreed that this diversity of economic systems need not and can not be permitted to 
split the world into exclusive trading blocs.” 
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the Central Bank reached an all-time 
high of 649,100,000 pesos on October } 
8.2 percent more’ than the previous high 
figure in December 1945. 

Merchandise exports from Chile qur. 
ing September, valued at 88,700,000 golq 
pesos were essentially unchanged from 
those of August and July, valued respec- 
tively at 88,400,000 and 87,300,000 gold 
pesos. Chile’s favorable commercia) 
trade. balance averaged 5,600,000 gold 
pesos per month during July and August 
1946, compared with monthly averages of 
14,400,000 and 1,000,000 gold pesos dur. 
ing the second and first quarters of 1946, 
respectively. Gold exports during Sep. 
tember, valued at 22,800,000 gold pesos, 
reached a new peak in recent months 
and were more than double the previous 
high in July of 10,000,000 gold pesos. The 
September figure was six times the value 
of average monthly gold exports during 
the first half of 1946. 

No copper has been produced by the 
Braden Copper Co. since September 25, 
on which date one of four Company 
unions went out on strike (normal pro- 
duction is about 350 short tons daily). 
The strike of 7,000 nitrate workers, be- 
gun August 20, ended September 27, with 
a new labor contract, providing a 4-peso 
daily wage increase and other benefits, 
The 3-month strike of several thousand 
shoe and leather workers ended Septem- 
ber 30, on the basis of Government de- 
crees promising a minimum of 36 hours’ 
work per week and new social-security 
legislation. Manufacturers are protest- 
ing that these measures are uneconomic 
and the settlement may prove unwork- 
able. Labor is increasingly restive owing 
to greater activity in black-market han- 
dling of food staples and an accelerated 
rate in the cost-of-living increase. The 
wholesale price index rose 3.8 percent 
during August and was 19.6 percent above 
the August 1945 level. 

Chile’s purchase of 100,000 metric tons 
of sugar (50,000 tons Dominican Repub- 
lic sugar at $6.75 U. S. currency per 
hundredweight and an equal amount of 
Peruvian sugar at $8 U. S. currency per 
hundredweight) at prices from 24 to 36 
percent below the price of $10.50 U. S. 
currency per 46 kilograms which it ap- 
peared a month ago it would have to pay 
for Peruvian sugar, has effected a basic 
improvement in the sugar supply and 
price situation. However, the higher 
wholesale and retail sugar prices estab- 
lished in July in anticipation of the 
$10.50 (U.S. currency) price remain un- 
changed. Rising production costs (or 
delivered costs for imported goods) are 
evidenced in each succeeding Price Con- 
trol Board cost study. Government ef- 
forts to hold down consumer prices ap- 
pear ineffective. 
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Last month’s transportation problems 
in Santiago (fares not meeting operat- 
ing costs) continue without permanent 
solution. 

Official indexes on industrial produc- 
tion reflect a continued downward trend, 
noted during the past 3 months. How- 
ever, some increases are reported in the 
production of textiles, matches, cement, 
flat glass, and tobacco products. 

The general index of mineral produc- 
tion decreased during the 4 weeks, owing 
to the increasing labor strikes and lack 
of shipping facilities. The increasing 
price of copper has influenced several 
Chilean-owned small mines to reopen 
without waiting for proposed Govern- 
ment aid. Oil drilling in the Magallanes 
area continues with Springhill No. 4 at 
375 feet and the Canales well at 3,296 
feet. Work on Springhill No. 3 was tem- 
porarily suspended, awaiting gas sepa- 
rators from the United States. 

Demand continues for practically all 
types of industrial, agricultural, and 
construction machinery and equipment. 
Shipments are slow and delivery dates on 
new orders are not for the near future. 
However, Czechoslovakia was reported 
offering Diesel mechanical shovels for 
immediate delivery. Apartment and of- 
fice-building construction continues to 
increase, despite a shortage in many im- 
ported items. These are being substi- 
tuted, where possible, by locally made 
products. Various social-security insti- 
tutions have groups of dwelling houses 
under construction throughout the coun- 
try, with others planned for the immedi- 
ate future. The turn-over in housing 
and building lots is reported as being ata 
record rate, as is the demand for mort- 
gage loans. 

A decided drop in all retail trade is 
reported. Although automotive imports 
have increased somewhat, foreign-ex- 
change shortage is a limiting factor. 
Purchasers are now paying an extremely 
high premium for the opportunity to 
buy automobiles, regardless of country 
of origin. Demand continues strong 
for chemical products and glassware. 
Wholesalers of medicinals report a less- 
ening demand. This is attributed to 
caution now noted among druggists in 
building up inventories. The Consejo 
Nacional de Comercio Exterior is limit- 
ing exchange for imports of simple agri- 
cultural and mining implements, such as 
shovels, rakes, picks, crowbars, on the 
ground that Chilean production is suffi- 
cient to meet local demand. Grocery 
stores report a drop in sales attributed 
largely to shortages of tea, butter, cook- 
ing oils, sugar, canned milk, and flour. 
Italian alarm clocks are reported enter- 
ing Chile in considerable quantities, and 
One importer is considering the possi- 
bility of assembling these locally. 
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trade were also planned. 





New “Mid-Continent World Trade Council” Plans 
Vigorous Activity 


Organization of the Mid-Continent World Trade Council to promote foreign 
trade, particularly with Latin America, was completed in St. Louis, October 18. 

Attending the meeting were 75 manufacturers’ representatives, exporters, 
officials of civic groups, and other persons interested in the stimulation of 
world trade. Twenty-one States were represented at the meeting. 

John T. Daly, New Orleans, was elected president of the new organization. 
He said that temporary headquarters of the group would be located in New 
Orleans, but would move each year to the city where the president resided. 

Purposes outlined in the organization’s charter called for the unification 
of all interests in the Mid-Continent United States concerned with fostering, 
developing, and promoting world trade and the achievement of world peace 
and understanding through the interchange of goods and the development 
of international social and cultural relations. 

A medium of exchange of information, ideas, experience, and opinions 
between the United States and other countries will be established by the 
Council. Comprehensive research and studies in the field of international 


Another purpose stated in the charter was “to seek and endeavor by con- 
certed action to lessen or remove all barriers and hindrances which may, 
or are apt to, interfere with or tend to diminish, impede, or obstruct the 
development and expansion of foreign trade and commerce.” 

The Council intends to work closely in cooperation with all departments 
and agencies of the Federal and State governments in the development and 
promotion of international trade and commerce. 

Incorporated in Louisiana, the Council will establish offices and hold 
meetings anywhere in the 21-State area the situation demands. 

















The British are continuing a success- 
ful drive to enter the motion-picture 
market, and the Russian “Artkino” has 
completed arrangements to have pic- 
tures shown here regularly. Some Ger- 
man prewar films have been offered to 
local exhibitors, but it is believed that no 
contracts have been closed as yet. 

The Chilean National Airline (LAN) 
and the Argentine FAMA began limited 
operations between Santiago and Buenos 
Aires in mid-October, and a LAN dele- 
gation is reported to have obtained an 
operating permit from Bolivia. LAN 
also began carrying passengers from 
Santiago to Punta Arenas. An unas- 
sembled Brazilian plane was flown from 
the Brazilian exposition in Valparaiso. 
During a brief October visit, a commer- 
cial agent of British South American 
Airways said that BSAA will commence 
experimental flights to Santiago in large 
Tudor I planes before the year’s end 
and may reduce rates to Europe if traffic 
volume warrants. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Private Foreign Currency Accounts in 
China Liquidated.—Central Bank of 
China Circular No. 55, to the banks ap- 


pointed to purchase and sell foreign ex- 
change, announced September 30, 1946, 
that pursuant to paragraph 9, subsection 
C of the Temporary Regulations with 
Regard to Foreign Exchange Transac- 
tions which came into force on March 4, 
1946, all balances remaining in foreign 
currency accounts with the banks (with 
the exception of Japanese yen and Ger- 
man marks) were to be converted On Oc- 
tober 1, 1946, into Chinese National cur- 
rency, and placed to the credit of new 
accounts in such currency to be opened 
with the banks in the names of the origi- 
nal depositors. 

The circular provided that foreign- 
currency funds were to be transferred by 
demand draft payable to the order of the 
Central Bank of China. Drafts were to 
be made payable in United States dollars 
for the total amounts of United States 
dollars, Philippine pesos, Canadian dol- 
lars, and Swiss francs thus converted— 
and in pounds sterling for the total 
amounts of pounds sterling; Hong Kong 
dollars; rupees; Straits dollars; Dutch 
florins; French francs; guilders; belgas; 
Belgian francs; ticals; and Swedish 
kronor, thus converted. 

The banks were advised that any with- 
drawals from such new Chinese National 
dollar accounts should be permitted by 
the bank when assurance had been ob- 
tained that no enemy national or person 
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convicted or under indictment for col- 
laboration with the enemy has any inter- 
est directly or indirectly with the funds. 

Foreign-currency accounts of the Gov- 
ernment organizations and corporations 
also were to be transferred to the Cen- 
tral Bank of China. 

The circular also provided that mar- 
ginal deposit accounts for which corre- 
sponding amounts of foreign currency 
had been redeposited by the banks with 
the Central Bank of China were to con- 
tinue to be operative on the books of the 
banks after September 30, 1946, and that 
accounts of marginal deposits acquired 
from the former Stabilization Board of 
China were to be permitted to stand on 
the books of the banks on and after 
September 30, 1946. This latter provi- 
sion is to remain in effect pending the 
clarification of the position by examina- 
tion of the affairs of the Board by the 
Central Bank of China, the circular 
states. The banks were required, how- 
ever, to redeposit the corresponding 
amounts of foreign currencies standing 
in these accounts with the Central Bank 
of China not later than October 5, 1946, 
in the same manner that redeposited 
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amounts of marginal deposit accounts 
had been handled. 

Use of Foreign Currency Restricted.— 
The banks appointed to deal in foreign 
exchange were advised by the Central 
Bank of China on August 5, 1946, to warn 
their clients having dealings in foreign 
exchange not to quote or receive pay- 
ments in foreign currency for goods or 
services including rents, rental charges, 
fees, and insurance premium against 
risks in China. Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 48 of August 5, stated that 
“according to the instructions from the 
Executive Yuan, foreign currency will 
not be allowed for payment of goods or 
services within China. All such pay- 
ments must be made in the Chinese Na- 
tional currency except under special 
authorization of the Chinese Govern- 
ment.” Anyone found violating this 
Government order, it was announced, 
would be debarred from any foreign-ex- 
change transactions. 

Range of Open-Market Rates on For- 
eign-Currency Notes Limited.—Central 
Bank of China Circular No. 59 dated Oc- 
tober 7, 1946, announced that effective 
from that date all banks appointed to 
deal in foreign exchange, and licensed 











Venezuela Sees Acute Need of More Agricultural Technicians 




























One of the serious handicaps to the development of agriculture in Vene- 
zuela, says the Food Supply Division of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, is the lack of sufficient agricultural technicians and farmers with 
modern farming experience. An indication of the need for more technicians 
is the estimate that there are 225,000 rural families in need of training and 
education in agriculture. If only one agronomist and one home-demonstra- 
tion agent is allotted to provide practical training for each 500 families, 
there is a national requirement of 450 agronomists and 450 home-demonstra- 
tion agents. Or, taking it another way, if a goal is set to provide an agrono- 
mist and a home-demonstration agent for 500 of the 633 “municipios” 
(smallest governmental unit) in the country, eliminating the urban “munici- 
pios,” then we have a national requirement of 500 agronomists and 500 home- 
demonstration agents. 

This is the modest estimate of the technicians needed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to approach the tremendous training and education job to be 
done. In addition, it is estimated that the Agricultural Bank could use 
at least 100 agronomists to give technical supervision to the 382 rural coop- 
eratives (1944) and the 3,000 individual loans to agricultural and livestock 
operators (1944). 

Up to the present time, Venezuela’s National Agricultural University has 
graduated 120 “Ingenieros Agronomos,” or technical agriculturists. The 
Practical Agricultural School at Maracay has graduated 59 “peritos agricolas,” 
or practical agriculturists, since its inception in 1942. Assuming that Vene- 
zuela continues to produce only 30 agronomists per year, it will require 20 
years to meet the requirements of 600 agronomists, as estimated above. The 
same general situation exists for training home-demonstration agents. The 
obvious need is either to expand existing facilities in Venezuela for training 
agricultural technicians, or to send more Venezuelans to other countries to 
study agriculture, or both. In addition, it would seem eminently desirable 
(says the Institute of Inter-American Affairs) that encouragement be given 
to foreign agricultural technicians to work in Venezuela. 
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dealers, should not buy or sell foreign cyy. 
rency notes at a rate in excess of 5 per- 
cent over or under the current rate of 
the Central Bank of China. Additional] 
fees, it was added, shall not be chargeq 
in the sales of foreign-currency notes 
under whatever reason or pretext. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Financing of Imports.—Central Bank 
of China Circular No. 54, issued Septem. 
ber 23, 1946, announced that subject to 
certain specific exceptions, applications 
by merchants for the purchase of foreign 
exchange must be accompanied by con- 
tracts or other documentary evidence 
confirming the bona fide character of the 
transaction to the satisfaction of the 
banks appointed to deal in foreign ex. 
change. All goods with the exception of 
those noted, moreover, must be imported 
under letter of credit and/or authority 
to purchase, which must be irrevocable, 
unless otherwise approved by the Central 
Bank. 

Established distributors whose business 
is customarily financed by other methods 
are excluded from the foregoing provi- 
sions of Circular No. 54. Appropriate 
arrangements, it is announced, will be 
negotiated with them for the cover of 
their approved requirements at regular 
intervals. 

Consignments are also specifically ex- 
cluded from the purview of Circular No. 
54, as they are governed by provisions of 
Circular No. 26, which stated that the 
banks appointed to deal in foreign ex- 
change may sell foreign exchange against 
import consignments contracted on or 
after March 4, 1946, without prior ap- 
proval of the Central Bank of China, 
provided certain conditions are com- 
plied with. Among these are the re- 
quirements that the importer shall cer- 
tify that no foreign exchange has been 
or will be received or acquired from any 
other source in respect to the transac- 
tion specified, and that the relative cargo 
for which the foreign exchange is ap- 
plied must be shipped and the docu- 
ments negotiated not later than 3 
months after the date of the exchange 
contract. 

Circular No. 54 also provides that in- 
ward bills for collection exceeding 
$US500 c. i. f. or its equivalent must be 
submitted to the Central Bank of China 
for approval prior to the sale of exchange 
against them by the banks appointed to 
deal in foreign exchange. 

Cancelation of sales of foreign eX- 
change contracted on or after August 19, 
1946, and not taken up on their due date 
shall be effected, according to Circular 
No. 54, by the banks at their buying rate 
for cash, as of the original date of the 
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contract. When exchange contracts are 
so canceled the banks are required to 
resell the exchange to the Central Bank 
of China at the same rate at which they 
repurchased from the merchants. 
Consolidated Commodity Tar Ex- 
tended—In accordance with Customs 
Notification No. 78 issued October 1, 
1946, for immediate effect, the consoli- 
dated commodity tax which recently cov- 
ered 6 commodities has been extended to 
include 13 items. The consolidated com- 
modity tax is levied on the following 
imported and domestic articles: 





Consolidated com- 
modity-tax rates 
(percentage ad 
valorem) 

Article 





Former nae as of 
rate ct. 1, 
1946 
Rolled tobacco (cigarettes, cigars) 100. 0 100. 0 
Tobacco leaf, cured 30.0 | 30.0 
Foreign-style alcoholic beverages, 
including beer 60.0 | 100. 0 
Matches. . -- 20.0 | 20.0 
Sugar. ..-- 25.0 | 25.0 
Cotton yarn.. 3.5 | 5.0 
Wheat flour. 25 
Cement..... } 15.0 
Tea leaves - . . | ‘10.0 
Skins, leather, hides, furs, and hair_| 15.0 
Special-type paper used for reli- | | 
gious, ceremonial, and other | | 
similar occasions ; } 60. 0 
Beverages... . - 20. 0 


Toilet articles 45.0 





In addition to the 13 articles men- 
tioned in the table, native spirits and 
wines are taxed at 80 percent of the cost 
price in the producing areas, and native 
tobacco pays 50 percent. On imported 
goods the commodity tax is collected by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs. 


Costa Rica 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at San Jose 


On Wednesday, October 16, the Presi- 
dent called Congress in extraordinary 
session to consider certain revenue meas- 
ures and official salary increases. Among 
the items on the agenda for action dur- 
ing the session are: (1) the fiscal stamp- 
tax reform proposed 6 months ago; (2) 
a reform of the income tax, pending 
Since April 1945; (3) a pending bill to 
create an amortization bank for servicing 
the public debt; (4) a project of basic 
law to govern the nation’s forest re- 
sources; and (5) salary increases for the 
teaching profession. 

The teachers more or less precipitated 
the present session by their campaign 
for pay adjustment, which met with 
widespread sympathy and approval. The 
Government has agreed to a 35-percent 
increase in the teaching salary scale for 
the time being, the increase to be effec- 
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Queen Elizabeth Has Latest in Communications Systems 


The world’s largest passenger ship, the Queen Elizabeth, embodies the largest and 
most modern radio installation on oceangoing liners. Specially installed communica- 
tions equipment aboard the liner provides complete contact with the entire world 
by means of radiotelephone and radiotelegraph. 

During the war, secrecy requirements prevented the disclosure of any of the details 
of the Queen Elizabeth’s communications system, but now that. the vessel is being 
placed in peacetime service, the ban has been lifted. 

Designed to fulfill many exacting requirements, the radio installation in the Queen 
Elizabeth represents, it is asserted, the most modern technical practice in marine 
radio communication. 

One of the outstanding features of the whole installation is the elaborate radio- 
telephone system whereby first-class passengers may pick up their bedside telephone 
and zall any country whose telephone service is connected to an international 
exchange. Calls may also be made to passengers on other ships fitted with radio- 
telephone. In addition, radiotelephone booths are situated at suitable positions on 
the ship, one specially equipped booth being fitted with a loud speaker, which enables 
more than one person to hear a distant caller—a useful feature in the case of family 
groups. The radiotelephone system has been so arranged that a call to America or a 
call to Europe may be made from the ship at the same time. 

Special devices, which are the result of the most recent developments, are embodied 
in the radiotelephone equipment to enable calls to be handled under the most diffi- 
cult of atmospheric conditions, Secrecy devices are also provided, so that passengers 
may carry on personal conversations without fear of being overheard or intercepted 
by unauthorized persons either aboard ship or ashore. 

The future probability of a passenger radiotelegraph and radiotelephone service 
between ships and aircraft is envisaged, and provision for such service has been 
made in the extensive frequency bands covered by both transmitters and receivers. 
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tive as of October 1, 1946. In order to 
obtain the necessary revenue to finish 
out the current year, Congress was asked 
to pass the fiscal stamp-fix revision first. 
For 1947, the Ministry of Education will 
have to budget over 3,000,000 colones 
more than this year to absorb the salary 
increases, and for this purpose the in- 
come-tax reform seems the only logical 
move. The Ministers of Finance and 
Education have made a joint recom- 
mendation to that effect to Congress. 

As of October 24, American currency 
was being quoted on the street at 5.90 
colones buying and 5.96 colones selling, 
while dollar drafts were going for 5.94 
colones and 5.99 colones, respectively. 
The controlled rates remained at 5.61- 
5.62 colones, as they have done since 
January 1937. In an effort to force down 
the black-market rates on dollar cur- 
rency just cited, the National Bank is 
putting into circulation $150,000 at 5.67. 
Importers who can show documents or 
drafts covering essential merchandise 
(category “A” under the exchange- 
control system) are able to obtain this 
money while it lasts. 

Gold and foreign-exchange reserves of 
the Issue Department (the central bank- 
ing unit) stood at $2,700,000 as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1946. This compares with 
$4,980,000 at the end of May 1946, and 
$13,400,000 in May 1945. Although ex- 
change control has greatly reduced the 
drain on this fund, it has not yet stopped 
it completely. The monetary authori- 
ties hope for a more favorable trend in 


the trade and in payment balances be- 
ginning about February 1947. 

On October 10, employees of the elec- 
tric power company (United States 
owned) were on strike for almost 2 days 
over a wage dispute with the company. 
The latter’s position was that it could 
increase wages only if allowed to raise 
electric rates. A compromise brought 
about by the Government conceded pay 
raises on a Sliding scale until June 1947, 
by which time the rate question can have 
been studied and resolved by the National 
Electrical Board (which corresponds to 
the U. S. Federal Power Commission). 
While the power shut-off caused great 
inconvenience and some financial loss, 
it apparently did not iast long enough 
to do grave damage in any quarter. 

A brief labor demonstration occurred 
on October 10, when some 100 to 200 
construction workers, who had been laid 
off by contractors because of the scar- 
city of cement, paraded in the down- 
town streets of San Jose. While the 
local ceiling price for cement is 9.50 
colones a bag, it was reported that 18 
colones and more represented its extra- 
official sales value. Consignments from 
Belgium are hoped for soon, but the main 
reliance is on the United States. Other 
items in short supply in the building in- 
dustry are structural steel and nails. 

There likewise continues to be a scar- 
city of wheat flour and of edible oils and 
fats. Stocks of corn, rice, beans, and 
sugar, however, are ample for the time 
being, and textiles are to be had, though, 
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only at high prices. On October 21 a 
vessel left Limon for the Philippine 
Islands with 49,200 quintals of sugar on 
board, representing acquisitions from 
Cuba earlier in the year and now not 
needed because of the large local crop. 

The coffee crop is selling at prices re- 
ported to be as high as $0.30 a pound 
in some cases. Should the market hold 
firm at the present level, as much as 
$10,000,000 of exchange might be pro- 
duced by coffee exports. 

The general wholesale price index for 
September went up to 203.51 (1936= 
100), as against 201.26 for August and 
195.31 for September 1945. The sub- 
index for domestic products was 206.73 
for September 1946, while imported 
goods were 195.67. Export prices, notably 
in the case of coffee, had improved to 
an index of 147.64 within the domestic- 
products category. The highest price 
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level for imported commodities was that 
for textiles, indexed at 245.26. 

The cost-of-living index for Septem- 
ber moved up to 202.29 from 199.58 the 
month previous, and 188.67 in September 
1945. Fuel and electricity are the only 
component items that have not advanced 
greatly in cost since the war began. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Extension of Reduced Duty Rate on 
Onions from the United States—The 
Cuban cabinet approved on October 23, 
1946, the extension to November 30, the 
period (formerly June 16 to November 
14) during which onions may be im- 
ported from the United States at the 
duty rate of $2.50 per 100 kilograms, as 
provided for in tariff item No. 259-B. 











wonderful animals. 


war-depleted herds. 


sprinkling of ex-servicemen. 


Mississippi Gift Cattle in Greece 


The S. S. Hattiesburg Victory, carrying the first consignment of a gift of 
1,680 farm animals to UNRRA from the people of Mississippi, docked on 
August 7 at Piraeus, Greece. The ship was met by Ioannes Millios, director of 
Animal Husbandry of the Greek Ministry of Agriculture, Ioannes Afendakis, 
director of the Panhellenic Confederation of Agricultural Cooperatives, Dr. 
Martin Kaplan, veterinarian, UNRRA Greece mission, and a number of 
Greek and foreign press correspondents. 
unloaded at Piraeus and the rest carried to Salonika. 

While the animals were being unloaded, Mr. Afendakis expressed gratitude 
on behalf of the Greek farmers to the farmers of Mississippi for this donation. 
To R. M. Coman, Agricultural Extension agent, Hazelhurst, Miss., and super- 
visor of cattle attendants for this voyage, he said: “The Greek farmers will 
always cherish the warmest affection and gratitude for the people of your 
State in appreciation of these fine animals. 
farmers are thinking of our farmers in our hour of need. We are greatly | 
touched that your people realize the terrific losses of farm stock which we 
sustained during the war for the sake of our common struggle. 
ourselves to keep your farmers fully informed about the condition of these 
We will continue to tell you about the many benefits | 
which our farmers are going to derive from them.” 

A tentative plan for the distribution of the donated cat le, advanced by 
the Government with UNRRA-mission concurrence, will take into considera- | 
tion the livestock rehabilitation policy advocated by UNRRA. Approxi- 
mately 1,200 of the animals will be allocated to agricultural cooperatives, 
which have agreed to maintain the cattle in large herds near urban centers. 
The rest of the gift stock will be held in reserve for distribution to orphan- 
ages, schools, hospitals, and similar institutions in need of fresh milk. 
cooperatives are pledged to keep a careful record of milk production, breed- 
ing statistics, and other data of value in the program for restoring Greece’s 
If the Food and Agriculture Organization of the UN 
undertakes to carry on UNRRA’s cattle-rehabilitation program, these records 
will afford an invaluable guide to types and conditions of breeding best 
adapted to the country’s future needs. 

A second shipload of gift cattle arrived in Greece on August 14 aboard the 
S. S. Calvin Victory. Like the first consignment, the livestock were in 
charge of 30 attendants, mostly college and high-school students, with a 


Some 200 of the animals were 
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Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Foreign Currency by 
Travelers.—Effective from August 31, 
1946, the exportation of foreign currency 
(regardless of amount) from Denmark 
by travelers is permitted only under spe. 
cial permit from the National Bank of 
Denmark or a reexportation certificate 
obtained from the Danish customs au- 
thorities by the traveler at the time of 
his arrival, according to information jgs- 
sued by the Bank on September 27. 
Travelers’ checks and letters of credit 
may be exported freely, however. 

Prior to August 31, travelers were per- 
mitted to export foreign currency in 
amounts not exceeding the equivalent of 
100 Danish crowns (a little more than 
$20) without formalities. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


Economic conditions in the Dominican 
Republic were satisfactory during the 
month of September. Business activities 
throughout the Republic, stimulated by 
prospects of higher sugar prices, show 
few signs of a seasonal decline. The 
contract with Great Britain for the 
1946-47 sugar crop is not ex ected to be 
signed before the grinding season begins, 
which this year is planned for December 
15. 

The local cement factory is near com- 
pletion and is expected to begin opera- 
tions some time in the last quarter of 
this year. Sturrey tanks, where the 
limestone rock and clay are mixed, were 
being tested on October 5, 1946, and 
worked satisfactorily. When in opera- 
tion on a 24-hour schedule, the plant is 
expected to yield 1,200 barrels of cement 
daily. In view of the excellent raw ma- 
terials available, it is anticipated that 4 
fine quality of cement will be produced. 
With the installation of the new pipe 
line, water is now available in Ciudad 
Trujillo and its precincts 24 hours daily. 
Formerly, it was obtainable only 10 to 12 
hours each day. 

Legislation has been enacted calling 
for a Revisory Assembly, to be convoked 
in 2 months, in order to consider the 
revision of articles 94 and 95 of the Con- 
stitution, in such a way as to permit the 
establishment of-a Central Bank; the 
creation of a Dominican paper-currency 
system; and the cancelation of the for- 
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eign debt. The monetory reform, ac- 
cording to the message of President 
Trujillo to the National Congress, will 
be in three stages: 

First: The Dominican peso will circulate 
with the American dollar, and the Central 
Bank will guarantee the conversion of dollar 
for dollar. This stage will be in effect as long 
as it is necéssary to convince the public of 
the efficient functioning of the Central Bank, 
and, consequently, to accept the new money. 

Seconp: The American dollar will not be 
accepted in payment of Dominican Govern- 
ment obligations, customs duties, taxes, and 
the like. It will be allowed to circulate 
freely, but some denominations of American 
money will be retired from circulation, al- 
though nobody will be compelled to exchange 
American dollars for Dominican pesos. 

TuirD: In this stage it will not be guaran- 
teed that American dollars can be exchanged 
for Dominican pesos at par. However, it is 
expected that drafts may be purchased in 
dollars and that special accounts in dollars 
will be opened in banks. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lard and Fresh Fruits: Import Duties 
To Be Reduced and Abolished, Respec- 
tively —In accordance with the terms of 
the recent commercial treaty concluded 
between Ecuador and Argentina,’ the 
Ecuadoran National Constituent Assem- 
bly on September 21, 1946, approved a 
decree which authorizes the Executive to 
reduce the import duty on lard to 0.25 
sucres per kilogram, gross weight, and 
to declare fresh fruits free of all import 
duties. 

Although the proposed decree, orig- 
inally discussed in the Assembly, speci- 
fied only Argentine products, the 
amended version as finally approved 
eliminated all reference to any specific 
country. Accordingly, the products in 
question will be given the same treat- 
ment, regardless of the country of origin, 
when the decree becomes effective. 

The effective date of the decree (i. e., 
when promulgated and published by the 
Executive) will be announced when 
reported. 

|NoTE.—Present import duties: Lard (tariff 
item 13a), 0.60 sucres per gross kilogram; 
fresh fruit (tariff item 53), 0.50 sucres per 
gross kilogram. Fresh fruits from Chile, 
however, were previously exempted from im- 
port duties by the terms of the Ecuador- 
Chile trade agreements of 1936 and 1945, 
and this exemption was automatically ex- 
tended to fresh-fruit imports from other 
countries enjoying most-favored-nation 


status which includes the United States, but 
not Argentina. |} 





‘For previous announcement see FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 14, 1946. 

*For previous announcements of these 
treaties see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, is- 
sues of May 16, 1936, and January 5, 1946. 
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Finland 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Automobiles: Ad Valorem Import Du- 
ties Reintroduced.—Automobiles and 
motortrucks, chassis for them, and au- 
tomobile and truck parts n. o. s. on im- 
portation into Finland are now dutiable 
at ad valorem rates (in addition to 
which the tariff provides an alternate 
minimum specific duty) under a Finnish 
law of July 12 and a decree of July 18, 
1946, published as Nos. 550 and 562, re- 
spectively, in Finland’s Forfattnings- 
samling, and effective from July 22. 

On products of the United States and 
other countries receiving most-favored- 
nation conventional duties, the rates are 
the same as those in effect prior to the 
tariff revision of January 1, 1939. From 
that date, only the specific duties were 
applied, but devaluation of the Finnish 
mark and increased price levels have 
caused the ad valorem rates to be re- 
stored, the specific rates now become 
alternative minima, as before the 1939 
revision. On products of countries not 
receiving conventional duty treatment, 
the rates are now four times the 1938 
level. 

On motortrucks, chassis for all auto- 
mobiles, and automobile parts n. o. s. 
the conventional ad valorem rate is 14 
percent and the nonconventional (or 
“increased”) rate 32 percent, while on 
passenger automobiles rates range from 
14 percent to 16 percent under the con- 
ventional scale of rates, and from 16 
percent to 32 percent under the non- 
conventional on motortrucks, all chassis, 
and automobile parts n. o. s. the mini- 
mum conventional duty per kilogram is 
3.50 Finnish marks, the nonconventional 
is 14 marks for motortrucks and auto- 
mobile parts n. o. s. and 32 marks for 
chassis. For passenger automobiles 
specific rates range from 3.50 marks to 
14 marks on most-favored-nation prod- 
ucts and from 32 marks to 64 marks for 
others. 

(Fire apparatus, electric vehicles, and 
wheels with mounted tires are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing.) 

Supplementary Merchandise Exchange 
Agreement With Belgium.—A _ recent 
supplementary goods exchange agree- 
ment. between Belgium and Finland, an- 
nounced in the Finnish press of October 
14, contemplates an additional exchange 
of merchandise between the two coun- 
tries to a value between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000 in each direction. 

Finnish exports are to comprise lum- 
ber, pulpboard, and newsprint, and Bel- 
gian exports are to include steel, chem- 
ical products, industrial equipment, and 
photographic supplies. 
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Bilateral Merchandise Agreement Con- 
cluded With Norway.—An agreement be- 
tween Finland and Norway covering bi- 
lateral exchange of merchandise during 
the 12-month period ending October 31, 
1947, has been concluded, according to 
the Finnish press of October 21, 1946. 

The Finnish exports concerned consist 
mainly of lumber, chemical pulp and 
household chinaware, and some other 
items, whereas those of Norway are to 
include fats, saltpeter, salt herring, and 
sulfur. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


French Import Plan for Second Half 
of 1946, Implementing Recent 
Regulation of Imports from the 
United States 


A plan for imports into France during 
the second half of 1946 in the form of 
a list of commodities (chiefly foods and 
other agricultural products, raw ma- 
terials and goods for further industrial 
processing), together with designations 
of the countries from which importations 
may be made and the method to be used, 
has been published in the Moniteur Offi- 
ciel du Commerce et de L’Industrie of 
October 3, 1946. 

This plan serves, in part, to implement 
recent French regulations applicable to 
imports into France from the United 
States. These regulations provide that 
all imports from the United States, with 
the exception of purchases made for 
Government account and purchases of 
food products under international con- 
trol, are to be made either by individual 
importers or by “groupements d’impor- 
tation” without the intervention of the 
French Supply Council in Washington. 
The determination of which of the two 
methods is to be used for a particular 
commodity is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of National Economy. 

Apparently, purchases by the French 
Supply Council in Washington will, in 
future, be limited to edible fats and oils, 
molasses, wood and lumber (designed for 
French reconstruction), penicillin and 
insulin, and certain equipment-for hos- 
pitals. Products from the United States 
to be imported into France by “groupe- 
ments” include milk, tar, rubber and rub- 
ber goods, copper, lead, zinc, cadmium, 
bismuth and cotton. 

The text of the plan, as it concerns 
imports from the United States, follows: 


Ministry or Suppwies (Foopsturrs) 
Fatty Materials 
Mission: 
Everything. 
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Milk 


Groupements: 
Everything. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mission: 
Molasses. 
Groupements: 
Animal cakes and feed. 
License: 
Seeds: kitchen garden, fodder, of trees; 
rennet and abomasum. 


Ministry or INpustriaL PropuctTion 
Direction of Chemical Industries 


Inorganic Chemicals 


License: 
Sulfur, copper sulphate, nitrogenous 
fertilizers, ammoniacal waters, boric 


acid, razorite, zinc oxide, and various 
insecticides. 


Organic Chemicals 
License: 


Benzene products, phenols, tanning 
extracts, dyestuffs, intermediate products 
for dyestuffs, cresols, cellulose acetate, 
acetic anhydride, acetone, casein, form 
powder, isobutyl] alcohol, vinyl resins and 
intermediate products, coumarone resin, 
bisulfite residues, pine tar, carbon-black 
paints and varnishes. 


Various Industries 


Method of importation unspecified: 


Industrial fats (according to allocations of 
the Combined Food Board). 


Groupements: 


Rubber, ingredients, special rubber, and 
rubber articles. 


License: 


Tires; all products under the following: 
gums and waxes, paints and varnishes, mis- 
cellaneous glass goods, raw materials for per- 
fumery, abrasives; and miscellaneous goods 
under the headings inorganic chemistry, or- 
ganic chemistry, and public health. 


Direction of Mines 


(Metals and Minerals) 


Groupements: 


Copper, lead (metal), zinc (metal), cad- 
mium, bismuth, metal wastes or nonferrous 
alloys, magnesia and chrome-magnesia 
bricks, tungsten ore, and molybdenum ore. 


License: 


Gilsonite, electrodes, and resin or rosin for 
electrodes and graphite. 


Direction of Mines 
(Construction Materials) 


License: 
Refractory products and miscellaneous. 


Direction of Textiles and Leathers 
Groupements: 


Cotton, linters, wool rags, hemp for rope- 
makers’ wares, flax tow, and cattle hides. 


License: 
Special rags, and raw silk. 
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Method of importation not specified: 
Fur skins from dollar countries. 


Direction of Various Industries 
(Paper) 
Groupement: 

Newsprint, chemical pulp, and waste. 
License: 

Thin and special cardboard, textile mate- 
rials for paper manufacture and books. 
Method of importation not specified: 

Miscellaneous paper. 


(Wood) 
Mission: 
Sawn wood and staves, rough timber and 


logs, miscellaneous wood and articles of 
wood. 


(Various Industries) 
License: 


Fine wild-animal hair, old animal hair, 
vegetable fibers, bone for working corozo, 
shell, casings, silk-worm gut, and miscellane- 
ous materials for the paper trade and the 
manufacture of sporting goods. 


Direction of Liquid Fuels 


Importations of liquid fuels, from whatever 
source, are to be effected by the “Groupement 
d’achat des carburants.” 


Direction of Mines (Coal) 


Association Technique de 
Charbonniere: 
Coal and pitch. 
NoTe.—Purchases of coal in the United 
States are still effected in part by the Pur- 
chasing Mission; A. T. I. C. will purchase, 
progressively, the total tonnage. 


l’'Importation 


Dire ction of Me chanical and 
Electrical Industries 


License: 
Enameled wires for electric motors, hard- 
ware, cables, and miscellaneous. 


Ministry or Pustic HEALTH 


Mission: 

Chemical products, and material for hos- 
pitals. 
Groupements: 

Chemical products and vegetable drugs. 
License: 

Chemical products and vegetable drugs. 

NoTe.—The Mission purchases only penicil- 
lin and insulin. The remainder of these 
goods are purchased either by license or by 
le Groupement des Produits Pharmaceuti- 
ques. Information may be obtained from the 
Service Central de la Pharmacie, 45 rue 
Cardinet, Paris. 


Ministry or ReconstTrucTION 
AND URBANISM 
Mission: 
Roofing, light-weight, high-tensile steel 


shapes and plasterboard. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 6, 
1946, for announcement of the French Im- 
port Plan for 1946 and of November 2 for 
announcement of the revised regulations on 
imports from the United States. | 


Various Internal Taxes and Sales 
Tazes Abolished, Changed, or Imposed 


November 9, 1946 


by 1946 Budget Law: Correction on Fer. 
rocerium Tax.—The internal tax on 


ferrocerium in France was increased by 
budget law No. 45-0195 of December 31, 
1945, published in the Journal Officie] of 
January 1, 1946, from 600 francs to 1,509 
francs per kilogram, instead of per 100 
kilograms as published in Foreign Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 3, 1946. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Tax Convention Between France ang 
the United States Signed.—‘A conven. 
tion between the United States and 
France for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
in the case of taxes on estates and in- 
heritances and for the purpose of modi- 
fying and supplementing certain provyi- 
sions of the convention of July 25, 1939, 
relating to income taxation was signed 
at Paris on October 18, 1946, by Jefferson 
Caffery, American Ambassador to France, 
and Georges Bidault, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of France. 

“The convention provides that it shall 
be ratified and the ratifications ex- 
changed. The provisions applicable to 
taxes on estates and inheritances will 
enter into force on the day of the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification and 
will apply solely to estates or inheritances 
in the case of persons who die on or after 
that date. The provisions applicable to 
taxes on income will, except as otherwise 
provided, enter into force on the first 
day of January following the exchange 
of instruments of ratification. 

“The new convention was drafted in 
ad referendum negotiations which took 
place in Washington during March and 
April with a delegation which came from 
France for that purpose (Press Release 
No. 155, March 5, 1946, and No. 410, June 
11, 1946). 

“Earlier agreements between the 
United States and France for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation include an ar- 
rangement for relief from double income 
tax on shipping profits, effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Washington 
on June 11 and July 8, 1927 (Executive 
Agreement Series 12) ; a convention and 
protocol concerning double _ taxation, 
signed at Paris on April 27, 1932 (Treaty 
Series 885), and the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
establishment of rules of reciprocal ad- 
ministrative assistance in the case of 
income and other taxes, and accompa- 
nying protocol, signed at Paris on July 
25, 1939 (Treaty Series 988).” 


(Press release No. 750 of the Department of 
State, October 22, 1946.) 
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Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Form for Transferring Bundles 
from Warehouse to Customs Registry 
Rooms No Longer Required.—The Gua- 
temalan Government has abolished the 
special form which was previously re- 
quired for the transfer of bundles from 
the warehouses to the respective registry 
rooms, according to an Official decree of 
September 2, 1946, published October 1 
and effective 8 days later. The purpose 
of abolishing this special form is to re- 
duce unnecessary paper work in customs 
procedure. 

Exemption of Cement and Mineral 
Hardening Substances from Consular 
Fees and Reconstruction Tax; Period Er- 
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tended.—_The exemption from import 
duties and other charges on all types of 
cement and mineral hardening sub- 
stances established June 10, 1946, and 
effective until December 31, 1946, has 
been extended to cover consular fees and 
the Customs Reconstruction Tax by an 
official decree published October 15, 1946. 
The period of exemption for these vari- 
ous duties and taxes is likewise extended 
by this decree to June 30, 1947. 

[For previous announcement of exemp- 
tion of import duties on cement and mineral 


hardening substances, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 6, 1946.] 


Customs Tariff Modified for Tin Plate; 
Classification Created for Synthetic Ce- 
ments.—The Guatemalan import tariff 


has been modified by increasing the duty 
on tin plate stamped in relief in sheets, 








The Twentieth Century Fund Presents Its Concept of 


World-Trade Policies 


Five basic policies ‘that America should follow in leading a war-shattered world 
back toward a flow of international trade, rising prosperity, and a chance for enduring 
peace” are Outlined in a special set of recommendations recently issued by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Relations of the Twentieth Century Pund. 

Members of this committee are drawn from the ranks of business, labor, Govern- 


ment, and professional economists. 


The five main points advocated by the Committee are: 











1. Immediate steps to establish an open-sided or multilateral system of trade 
among whatever nations are now able and willing to join such a system, without 
necessarily waiting until the entire world is ready to join. 

2. Direct business aid, on an adequate but realistic basis, from the United States 
to help war-exhausted countries to rebuild their shattered economies, become self- 
supporting, and rejoin an open system of world trade. 

3. The Export-Import Bank to be given primary responsibility for carrying out 
the American share of this rehabilitation program and increased resources to do so. 

4. Helping to smooth out the often disastrous ups and downs of foreign trade 
by (a) using the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to promote 
long-term stability of the flow of investment and thus help to stabilize international 
trade; and (b) drawing up plans for an international agency that would help to 
counteract the bad effects on world trade of a depression in the United States or 
elsewhere by setting up a central stock pile for raw materials and prime commodities, 
buying and storing them when world trade is slowing down and selling them when 
world markets become active again. 

5. Expanding our volume of imports, on the basic fact that to sell exports we must 
buy imports, by (a) technical changes in administering our tariff laws so as to 
encourage imports; and (b) prompt and vigorous use of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act to expand our own and the world’s volume of trade. 

With respect to America’s opportunity and obligation at this moment in world 
history, the Committee says: ‘There is no policy advocated in this report which would 
have a chance of operating with success anywhere, in any area of appreciable size, 
Without the wholehearted participation of the United States. Our economic poten- 
tial is too large, our foreign economic interrelationships are too pervasive, to permit 
a multilateral system to function effectively without us. The creation of such a 
system, if it is to be created, will require the cooperation and participation of 
many nations, but from the United States it will require more. We must assume, in 
addition, the initiative required to bring it into being. 

“Time is running short. There is hesitation in many nations committed to the 
principies of freedom but compelled to practice the reverse. They will not remain 
long in this position. They must soon decide the road they will take. It would be 
ironical indeed if we lost that final decision, not because we were uncertain with 
regard to our aims, but because we failed to devise the appropriate means, or pushed 
too vigorously a foreign economic program inadequate to their realization.” 

[Eprror’s NoreE.—While the Department of Commerce is pleased to call attention to 
timely or significant discussions of our international economic relations, the publi- 
cation of extracts from them does not in any sense constitute an official confirmation 
of their statements or endorsement of their proposals. Copies of the above-discussed 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Economic Relations of The Twentieth Century 
Fund are obtainable from that organization, at 330 West 42d Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.; price, 25 cents.] 
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japanned, or varnished, from 0.05 quetzal 
(1 quetzal=$1 U. S. currency) to 0.10 
quetzal per gross kilogram, and includ- 
ing in this same classification iron or 
steel tiles, according to an official decree 
published October 9, 1946. A new classi- 
fication has been created for synthetic 
cements, especially for gluing metal tiles, 
which provides for a tariff rate of 0.10 
quetzal per gross kilogram. 

New Customs Classification Estab- 
lished for Corrugated Aluminum 
Sheets —The Guatemalan Government 
has created a new import customs classi- 
fication to cover corrugated aluminum 
sheets for roofs or walls, according to 
an official decree published October 1, 
1946, and effective 15 days later. Under 
this new classification, corrugated alum- 
inum sheets are assessed a duty of 0.02 
quetzal ($0.02 U. S. currency) per gross 
kilogram. 


Iceland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Agreements Concluded With 
U. K.—Commercial sales agreements be- 
tween Iceland and the United Kingdom, 
concluded on May 27, 30, and 31, 1946, 
provide for the purchase by the United 
Kingdom of quantities of herring oil, to 
a maximum of 29,250 metric tons, and 
of herring meal, to a maximum of 15,000 
metric tons, according to a report of 
August 27 from the United States Lega- 
tion at Reykjavik. 

In addition, it was agreed that the 
United Kingdom would continue to buy 
Icelandic fresh fish on the same terms 
as during past years, whereas Iceland 
might purchase in the United Kingdom 
such items as are available for export. 
Transactions are to be in pounds ster- 
ling, and contracts are to cover 1946 pro- 
duction only. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Liberalized for 
Specified Goods of Any Origin.—A large 
number of products may now be im- 
ported into India from any country (in- 
cluding the United States) under Open 
General License VIII, and, therefore, 
without individual import licenses, ac- 
cording to a notice of the Commerce 
Department of the Government of In- 
dia, published September 12, 1946. The 
announcement of an open. general 
license for specified imports of any 
origin is a significant relaxation of im- 
port trade controls in India, inasmuch 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


FEATURES OF NEW BrIsToL 170, U. K. 


The new British Bristol 170 air 
freighter, a high-winged twin-engine 
monoplane, en route to South America 
via the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada, is reported to be the 
first plane designed for loading through 
large doors in the nose of the fuselage. 
Loading is facilitated by special ramps 
that are carried with the plane. 

The floor of the plane is strengthened 
so that it can support the weight of a 
truck, tractor, or other heavy equipment. 
The plane reportedly can carry as much 
as 12,000 pounds on a short haul, with a 
gross of 37,000 pounds, but its rated 
capacity is between 4 and 5 tons for dis- 
tances of 300 to 500 miles. The maxi- 
mum range with a 4-ton load is said to 
be about 700 miles at 150 miles an hour, 
with a reasonable reserve of fuel. 


Beverages 


DEMAND FoR U. S. BEER IN CUBAN MARKET 


During the first 7 months of 1946 fur- 
ther rises in the demand for beer in Cuba 
resulted in increased imports. The fol- 
lowing quantities of beer in cases of 24 
bottles each were imported in that 
period: United States, 14,000 cases; 
Mexico, 3,000; Denmark, 500; and Hol- 
land, 100. 

As a result of the 20 percent Cuban 
tariff preferential, United States beer has 
an advantage over other foreign beers 
and can be sold to wholesalers at $5.50 
per case, while Mexican beer is sold 
wholesale at $8.50 per case, and that of 
European origin at $9 per case. 

No exceptionally large shipments of 
European beer are expected by Cuban 
importers during the remainder of 1946, 
principally as a result of difficulties re- 
portedly encountered by Danish and 
Dutch brewers in obtaining bottles. 


Hops AND MALT IMPORTED FOR BEER 
PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Brewers in Greece are dependent on 
imported hops for production of beer. 
The prewar annual output of beer—av- 


eraging about 10,000 metric tons—was 
not only adequate for domestic con- 
sumption but also permitted a small 
amount for export, mainly to Albania 
and Egypt. 

Production of beer in the first half of 
19846 was 2 percent higher than the pre- 
war average 6-month output. However, 
this supply was not sufficient for do- 
mestic consumption because of the in- 
creased demand brought about by the 
presence of British military forces. Con- 
sequently, the quantities available are 
both restricted and expensive. 

Prior to the war about 75,000 pounds 
of hops were imported annually from 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Germany. 
Since the war, hops have been obtained 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

It is estimated that imports of malt 
into Greece will reach 2,000 metric tons 
in 1946. This product also is imported 











Tripartite Group Formed 
To Restore Nazi-Stolen 
Gold 


Establishment of a United 
States-British-French Commission 
for restitution of monetary gold 
looted by and removed to Germany 
or which may be recovered from a 
third country to which it was 
transferred from Germany has 
been announced by the State De- 
partment. 

The Commission was set up to 
implement Part Three of the 
Agreement on Reparation signed 
at Paris in January of this year. 
Under its terms of reference, the 
Commission will receive and study 
claims from governments and de- 
termine claimants’ shares of such 
gold. 

The Commission will normally 
sit in Brussels but will be inde- 
pendent of the Inter-Allied Repa- 
ration Agency already located 
there. Russell H. Dorr, who is the 
U. S. delegate to the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency is also the 
U. S. representative on the tripar- 
tite Commission with the personal 
rank of Minister. 



































from the United States and the Uniteg 
Kingdom. The British military forces 
import quantities of malt to be processeq 
into beer for their own use. 

The climate of Greece is favorable for 
the cultivation of hops. Prior to the war 
the Superior School of Agriculture, 
Athens, imported samples of three ya- 
rieties of hops from Hungary for experi- 
mental purposes. This work has not 
been resumed since then. 


Chemicals 


MEETING ARGENTINE SULFUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


The production of sulfur was a war- 
born industry in Argentina; require- 
ments formerly were met by imports. 
Output during the war reached 12,000 
metric tons annually, but that quantity 
was not sufficient to meet the country’s 
needs. Production in the period Janu- 
ary—June 1946 is estimated at about 
6,000 tons. 

Argentine sulfur is of good quality but 
cannot compete in price with the United 
States product. To encourage the do- 
mestic industry and insure consumption 
of its output, the Government has lim- 
ited imports of sulfur. It is indicated 
that Argentina plans to become self- 
sufficient in sulfur in 3 to 5 years. 


U. S. FURNISHES BULK OF ICELAND’S 
IMPORTS 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals, chemi- 
cal compounds, and drugs in the months 
January—June 1946 were worth 2,380,270 
crowns (1 Icelandic crown=15.4 cents 
United States currency). The United 
States was the leading supplier, with 
products having a value of 906,013 
crowns, followed by the United Kingdom 
with 845,828 and Denmark with 565,132. 

Imports of these materials in the first 
half of 1945 amounted to 1,743,114 
crowns in value. 


New Process DEVELOPED IN EXTRACTING 
Soprum SALTs, INDIA 


Although Lonar Lake in the Buldana 
district of the Central Provinces, India, 
has been recognized as a rich source of 
sodium salts, exploitation on a commer- 
cial scale has not been attempted. A 
new process of extraction has been devel- 















oped, however, and pilot plant tests have 
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established its feasibility, according to 
the foreign press. 

The raw material is the solid incrus- 
tations which appear on the lake during 
the summer. Recovery is by a new proc- 
ess which utilizes the wide variations in 
the relative solubility of sodium chloride 
and sodium carbonate with temperature. 


PropUCTS MANUFACTURED BY PROMINENT 
FirM IN ITALY 


Montecatini, one of Italy’s leading in- 
dustrial firms, has restored 110 of its 156 
plants and given employment to 47,000 
of 57,000 prewar employees. 

A number of products for agricultural 
use are being manufactured, including 
insecticides, fertilizers, disinfectants, and 
a preparation for treating seed. The dis- 
infectant known as Anticrittogamico M 
is said to be economical in its use of cop- 
per, of which there is a shortage in Italy. 

The company has developed a milk 
preservative, said to be effective for 70 
hours without affecting the taste or the 
vitamin content of the milk. 

Other important Montecatini products 
include a number of plastic materials, 
articles made from plastics, and a range 
of medicinal chemicals. 

The firm’s paint and varnish branch 
has resumed full activity, ‘“Litopone 
Italia,’ which uses domestic barite and 
calamine in its manufacture, is on the 
market again after a wartime disappear- 
ance. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Production of salt in Mexico during the 
year August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, 
amounted to 177,233 metric tons. Value 
at the mine was approximately 24,546,770 
pesos. Licensed salt producers number 
65, with an aggregate capital of about 
30,000,000 pesos. About 6,000 workers 
are employed. 

The salt-production capacity in Mex- 
ico is much greater than the total quota 
fixed by the Secretary of National Econ- 
omy. It is estimated that with present 
equipment, the industry could easily pro- 
duce 400,000 metric tons annually. 

Production methods are generally 
primitive and approximately 60 percent 
of total output is sea salt. The remain- 
ing 40 percent is produced from brine 
deposits. 


PLANTS AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION IN 
SWEDEN 


Sweden’s chemical-technical industry 
had 971 plants in operation in 1944, ac- 
cording to preliminary data appearing 
in Kommersiella Meddelenden. The 
value of sales production was 815,110,000 
crowns (1 Swedish crown==$0.239 United 
States currency). 
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Philippine Timber and 
Lumber: New Action 
Bans Shipments to United 
States 


Exportation of timber, lumber, 
and logs from the Philippines to 
the United States was prohibited 
by the Philippine President on 
August 26, 1946. This action was 
taken in the belief that it would 
aid in lowering prices of domestic 
lumber, which have been five 
times as high as prewar quota- 
tions. Reconstruction of small 
commercial buildings and homes 
for the middle classes have been 
retarded by domestic shortages 
and prevailing high prices of lum- 
ber and related products. 

The Philippine Government was 
reluctant to take this step, prohib- 
iting such exportation to the 
United States, because of its desire 
to reestablish lucrative trade in a 
steady volume market as promptly 
as possible, it was reported. The 
Government also hoped that the 
restriction would not be inter- 
preted as contrary to the spirit of 
the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 
and the Executive Agreement pro- 
vided therein. Exportation of 
lumber and other building mate- 
rials to countries other than the 
United States was prohibited by 
Executive Order of July 10, 1946. 




















There were 444 charcoal and wood- 
distillation plants, 108 factories making 
cleansing compounds, perfumes, and 
candles, and 47 compressed-gas factories. 


MANUFACTURE OF DDT, UNION oF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The conversion of a wartime Govern- 
ment chemical factory in South Africa 
to the manufacture of DDT has been 
completed. Production has begun at the 
rate of 300 tons annually. 


Construction 


SITUATION IN PREFABRICATED HOUSING 
INDUSTRY, SWEDEN 


Sixty percent of the houses now being 
built in Sweden are prefabricated, and 
this percentage is expected to increase. 
The prefabricated housing industry in 
Sweden is considered a subsidiary to the 
lumber industry. 

Annual production amounts to be- 
tween 12,000 and 14,000 houses, and total 
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exports during the year 1937-46 are esti- 
mated between 15,000 and 18,000. Sales 
in 1945, however, amounted to 8,000 
houses shipped to Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway. The 
number available for export in 1946 has 
been estimated at 4,000, but this is de- 
pendent on the amount of lumber allo- 
cated to this industry. 

The average price of the prefabricated 
house in Sweden, not including roofing, 
window glass, wiring, plumbing, or other 
features other than all the wooden mate- 
rial and hardware, is 100 crowns a square 
meter. (Prior to July 1946, 4.20 crowns= 
$1, United States currency.) Prices of 
houses for the export market are from 
20 to 30 percent higher than the domes- 
tic prices. During the 8-month period 
October-May, shipment generally can be 
made about 6 weeks after orders are 
placed. 

Housing in Sweden, as in other coun- 
tries, is inadequate to meet population 
needs. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
BRAZIL 


Production of electric motors in the 
State of Sao Paulo, the center of almost 
the entire Brazilian output, was esti- 
mated at 45,000 in 1945. 

A substantial increase in production 
in the first half of 1946 was reported by 
larger manufacturers who supply about 
two-thirds of the volume. Electrical 
plates required in the manufacture of 
motors have become increasingly scarce, 
however, and this essential item was 
expected to be the governing factor in 
determining the final output of motors in 
1946. Indications in August were that 
1946 production would increase. 

The percentage distribution of produc- 
tion of electric motors in Brazil in 1945, 
by horsepower groupings, is shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of 

Brazil’s Production of Electric Motors 

in 1945 








Single-| Poly- 
phase | phase | Total 
| motors | motors 


Horsepower group 


| Percent | Percent | Percent 
7 ; 





Less than 1 horsepower-.-.-.---| R 19 32 
1 to less than 3 horsepower-.-- | (2) 43 43 
3 horsepower and more... iw auatnes 25 25 

13 | 87 | 100 


| 
| | | 








1 The larger part of this group in 1945 consisted of very 
small motors not over 0.1 horsepower. In 1946, produc- 
tion of motors up to 0.5 horsepower should increase the 
share of this group to between 20 and 25 percent. 

2 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


HONDURAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


Exports of coffee from Honduras dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 totaled 2,945,- 
248 pounds, valued at $480,386, as com- 
pared with 2,417,416 pounds, valued at 
$304,216, in the corresponding period of 
1945. The only shipments made to coun- 
tries other than the United States in the 
1946 period were small ones to Mexico 
and British Honduras. 

The 1946 Honduran coffee crop which 
was harvested during the first 6 months 
of 1946 was much smaller than that of 
the two preceding years, in most parts 
of the country, and the approximately 
3,000,000 pounds shipped during this pe- 
riod represents most of the coffee avail- 
able for export. Although the quantity 
of coffee exported in 1946 will probably 
be less than that shipped in 1945 and 
1944, the value may be nearly as high 
because of the increase in prices. 


Inp1a’s TEA CROP AND EXPORTS 


The provisional estimate of the all- 
India tea crop for 1946 was 546,000,000 
pounds, an increase of about 20,000,000 
pounds from that of the preceding year. 
If weather conditions are favorable, the 
labor situation improves, and more fer- 
tilizer is available, the 1947 crop should 
show a further increase. 

If there is no supplementary contract 
later in the year it is unlikely that ex- 
ports of the 1946 crop will exceed 400,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The export allotment in 1944 and 1945 
was 379,410,487 and 398,572,633 pounds, 
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respectively. Quantities actually ex- 
ported, however, were only about 371,- 
220,000 and 379,650,000 pounds, respec- 
tively. 


Grains and Products 


PORTUGAL’S WHEAT OUTPUT 


Wheat production in Portugal is esti- 
mated at 500,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 297,000 metric tons in 1945. 
This year’s wheat crop, although not as 
large as expected earlier in the year, is 
considered a bumper crop. 

Of the 1946 wheat production, 300,000 
metric tons are destined for public con- 
sumption; the remainder will be retained 
by the farmers for their own consump- 
tion and for seeding purposes in the com- 
ing season, leaving an estimated defi- 
ciency of 173,000 tons. 


BrREAD-GRAIN CROPS, TRADE, AND 
RAaTIONING, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s total bread-grain crop is es- 
timated at more than 970,000 metric tons, 
about 62,000 tons more than the 1945 
crop but less than the prewar 1930-39 
average of 1,076,000 tons. 

Imports of wheat during the first 10 
months of the 1945-46 crop year (Sep- 
tember 1, 1945—June 30, 1946) amounted 
to 71,841 metric tons. 

Imports of wheat in the second quar- 
ter of 1946 totaled 22,065 metric tons. 
No wheat was imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Imports of oats, 
the only other bread grain imported in 
the second quarter of 1946, totaled 5,275 
metric tons, as compared with 909 tons 
in the April—June period of 1945. 

Exports of bread grains in the second 
quarter of 1946 comprised 403 metric tons 
of wheat, 5,000 tons of rye, and 351 tons 
of oats. In the corresponding period of 








incurred by the war. 


activities have been utilized. 


remainder exported. 


also reported. 


China’s Silk Industry Making Good Postwar Progress 


The silk industry in China staged a remarkable recovery from damages 


In the Yanktze Valley area raw-silk production during 1946 may reach a 
total of from 20,000 to 30,000 piculs (of 133 pounds), 15,000 piculs of which 
Good progress has also been made in 
the Szechwan area, where capital and labor formerly employed in wartime 
Kwantung’s silk industry has recovered 
remarkably and expects raw-silk production to total from 20,000 to 25,000 
piculs, 50 percent of which will be used for domestic consumption and the 


will probably be available for export. 


The Central Trust of China, a subsidiary of the Ministry of Finance, has 
been instructed to purchase the entire silk crop. Loans to farmers for reviv- 
ing mulberry orchards and to nurseries for breeding disease-free eggs are 


Three million grams of eggs imported from Japan, through the efforts of 
SCAP, proved very helpful in reviving the silk industry. The Chinese have 
also endeavored to obtain large quantities of cocoons from Japan. 
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1945, 3,014 metric tons of wheat, 67,308 
tons of rye, 1,236 tons of oats, 1,323 tons 
of wheat flour, and 4,527 tons of rye 
flour were exported. 

Stocks of wheat at mills at the end of 
April 1946 amounted to 62,380 metric 
tons, as compared with 71,182 tons on 
the corresponding date in 1945. Stocks 
of rye totaled 25,450 tons, as against 
36,983 tons. 

Up to May 31, 1946, a total of 552,894 
tons of bread grains had been delivereg 
by farmers. Some time ago the State 
Food Commission announced that all 
grain of the 1945 season must be deliy- 
ered by June 1, 1946. If all deliveries 
were made, the January estimates, which 
indicated that a total of 646,000 metric 
tons would be delivered out of the 1945 
crop, will fall short by about 93,000 tons. 
It is, however, expected that additional] 
deliveries will be made and that, when 
the final figures are available, much of 
the above discrepancy will be accounted 
for. 

Rationing of bread grains in Sweden 
was still in effect in early August. The 
ration was 156.3 grams of flour per per- 
son per day and 11.9 grams of rolled oats. 
The extraction rate for wheat was still 
84 percent and the requirement was that 
10 percent of rye flour be mixed with all 
wheat flour milled. 


Spices and Related Products 
CONDITIONS ON INDIAN PEPPER MARKET 


Activities of the Government of India 
had an appreciable effect on the Indian 
pepper market in the second quarter of 
1946. Private export trade to countries 
outside of India continued to be pro- 
hibited. The Government appointed 
Aspinwall and Co., Ltd., Cochin, as its 
shipping and purchasing agent. How- 
ever, there was no price control on pep- 
per up to and including August 10, 1946. 

The market opened at 70 rupees ($21) 
per hundredweight of 112 pounds, ex 
godown, Alleppey. The demand was fair 
in India, chiefly from the north, and the 
market was steady until the middle of 
May with slight fluctuations in prices. 
At that time, the Government of India 
entered the market as a purchaser, and 
prices increased gradually. There was 
also speculative buying to a certain ex- 
tent, and the market closed firm at 84 
rupees ($25.20) per hundredweight on 
June 30, 1946. 

During the second quarter of 1946 eX- 
ports of pepper from southern Indian 
ports totaled 46,185 hundredweight, as 
compared with 29,187 hundredweight in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 

Stocks of pepper.on the coast and in 
the interior on June 30, 1946, were esti- 
mated at 3,500 long tons in the Alleppey 
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area and 7,000 long tons in the Telli- 
cherry area. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR-BEET PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


An estimated 68,400 acres was planted 
to sugar beets in Canada for the 1946 
crop. It is believed that this acreage will 
produce 689,000 tons of beets, as com- 
pared with 618,010 tons in 1945. Sugar- 
beet production by Provinces has been 
estimated as follows: Alberta, 350,000 
tons; Ontario, 210,000 tons; Manitoba, 
109,000 tons; and Quebec, 20,000 tons. 


HoNnEy Crop SHORT, CANADA 


Canada’s 1946 honey crop is estimated 
at about 25,000,000 pounds as against 
approximately 30,000,000 pounds in 1945. 
The short yield is due largely to a virtual 
crop failure in Ontario. Weather and 
forage conditions were favorable, but 
the clovers did not yield, and many of 
the larger commercial beekeepers had 
to feed their bees throughout the sum- 
mer. It is doubtful if any honey will 
be exported. 

Importations of honey for industrial 
use aS a sugar substitute have been 
heavy during the past year and will, no 
doubt, continue heavy until sugar sup- 
plies improve. 


MEXICO ENDEAVORING TO ADVANCE PRO- 
DUCTION OF SUGAR 


Annual consumption of refined sugar 
in Mexico is estimated at about 500,000 
metric tons. In order to meet require- 
ments, the Mexican Government en- 
tered into an agreement with the Cuban 
Government last spring for the purchase 
of 100,000 tons of Cuban sugar. Part of 
that quantity arrived in Mexico by the 
middle of September 1946, but supplies 
were still very tight throughout the 
country and will probably remain so 
through the first 7 months of 1947. 

The Government has endeavored to 
advance the production of cane in Mexico 
and to increase the grinding capacity 
by building new mills and enlarging 
some of the existing mills. However, 
despite efforts to make the country self- 
sufficient with respect to sugar, it is ex- 
pected that Mexico will require imports 
of about 100,000 metric tons of sugar 
annually during 1947 and 1948. 


Livestock 


EXPORTS OF CATTLE From CANADA 


More than 71,000 head of pure-bred 
cattle with an aggregate value of $11,- 
612,955 were expected from Canada to 
23 countries in 1945. Of these, 24,071, 
valued at $5,161,361, were dairy cattle. 
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Imported Cattlehides and Calfskins: Significant New Ruling 
by CPA 


To encourage importation of cattlehides and calfskins during the current 
leather shortage, the Civilian Production Administration recently announced 
that it would authorize tanners and contractors to withdraw foreign hides 
and skins from customs without counting them against the quantities 
allocated by CPA. 

This policy—outlined in an amendment to Order M-310 (hides, skins, and 
leather) —will continue so long as “a substantial part of the industry is 
operating at less than a minimum economic rate,” CPA said. The agency 
warned, however, that a tanner or contractor should not request authority 
to withdraw from customs more materials than he can put into process 
within 60 days. 

This action carries out an agreement reached with the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and is part of a broad program initiated by 
OWMR to increase the supply of hides and skins in this country. 

It is hoped that under the new import program a sizable number of cattle- 
hides and calfskins may come into this country within the next few weeks, 
although no estimates have been made. However, even though imported 
supplies improve quickly, there will be a lag before the effects are felt in 
shoe production, because of the time lost in transportation and the 2 to 6 
months required for the tanning process. 


























During the first 5 months of 1946, 
9,801 pure-bred cattle and 24,847 dairy 
cattle were exported. Pure-bred cattle 
exported in 1930 amounted to only 3,017, 
valued at $602,689, while shipments of 
dairy cattle totaled 9,267 valued at 
$890,687. 


RAISING OF CARACUL SHEEP, U.S. S. R. 


Caracul sheep breeding is a compara- 
tively new industry in the Astrakhan 
area of the U. S. S. R. About 2 years 
ago several thousand sheep of the best 
breeds were taken from Soviet Middle 
Asia to that region. Those sheep have 
since become acclimatized, and the State 
farms of the Astrakhan region now have 
228,000 head. The number is expected 
to increase to 500,000 by the end of the 
current 5-year plan (1950). 


Lumber and 
Products 


SITUATION IN NORTHWESTERN GERMANY 


Forest operations in northwestern 
Germany are reported to have exceeded 
normal levels. Cutting at the present 
rate, if continued, would reduce forest 
resources by 15 percent annually and 
would constitute a significant danger to 
German forestry. 

Forests in the State of Oldenburg con- 
tain approximately 3,000,000 cubic meters 
of timber, of which 70 percent is State- 
owned and the remainder privately 
owned. About 7 percent of the total area 
of the State is forested. Annual cuttings 


of 500,000 cubic meters would destroy the 
lumber resources within a few years, a 
fact which is of considerable concern to 
laymen as well as lumbermen. 

Approximately 875 acres were refor- 
ested in northwestern Germany during 
the spring of 1946, which represented 10 
percent of the forest area cut down. 
New plantings included 6,000,000 pine 
and 80,000 Japanese larch. Nurseries 
are unable to supply the demand for 
young trees. 


PoLicy IN ForEST MANAGEMENT, 
GUATEMALA 


Forest management in Guatemala has 
been under the Direcci6n General For- 
restal of that country since July 1945, 
which agency is charged with the protec- 
tion, conservation, and restoration of 
the forest resources of the Republic. 

Cutting privileges for mahogany trees 
growing on national lands are sold at 
auction, and the agency has been collect- 
ing relatively large sums of money from 
that source. Permits also are required 
for the clearing of lands for agricultural 
purposes, 300 such permits having been 
issued during the last half of 1945. 


REDUCTION IN POLAND’s FORESTS 


Because of German aggression, forest 
growth in Poland decreased to about 1 
cubic meter per hectare in 1946 from 2 
cubic meters in 1920 and 3 cubic meters 
in 1914, according to the Polish press. 
The total value of the Polish forests has 
declined 50 percent since 1939 and 175 
percent since 1914. Pulpwood must be 
imported. 
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Machinery, 
Agricultural 


SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 


Eighty-five percent of the agricul- 
tural machinery formerly sold in Austria 
was imported from Germany. What re- 
mains of this machinery is in poor condi- 
tion, and replacements and spare parts 
are urgently needed. Although a de- 
mand exists at present for agricultural 
machinery, no market exists because of 
unstabilized currency and other difficul- 
ties, such as those presented by zonal 
transportation. 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


The value of agricultural machinery 
imported into New Zealand amounted to 
£NZ401,960 in 1945 compared with 
£NZ386,774 in 1944. The largest supply, 
valued at £NZ250,157 in 1945 and 
£NZ168,477 in 1944, came from the 
United States, followed by the United 
Kingdom supplying products worth 
£NZ76,369 in 1945 and £NZ75,235 in 1944; 
Australia, £NZ52,113 in 1945 and £NZ26,- 
738 in 1944; Canada, £NZ22,779 and 
£NZ85,718; and other sources, £NZ542 
and £NZ606. (All values represent the 
cost plus 10 percent in the country of 
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origin. The average selling rate of ex- 
change during the two periods was 
$3.2060, United States currency, to 
£NZ1.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


A Government enterprise in Yugo- 
slavia, with a capital of 23,000,000 
dinars contributed by the Central Min- 
istry of Finance, has the responsibility 
of importing, exporting, wholesaling, 
and warehousing agricultural equipment 
and spare parts. 

The domestic manufacture of a moun- 
tain threshing machine, which is con- 
sidered to be more durable than the for- 
eign makes and is especially practical 
for mountainous regions, is reported. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


ARGENTINE MANUFACTURE OF INTERNAL- 
COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Argentina has made good progress in 
the production of internal-combustion 
engines for land and maritime use, ac- 
cording to an Argentine technical publi- 
cation. 











by importation. 


mainly to Europe and the Near East. 


Radio Situation in Austria, Hungary, and the Balkans 


Radio-manufacturing plants in Austria and Hungary were almost completely 
destroyed as a result of the war. Because of this, an enormous demand has been 
built up in those countries and in the Balkans, particularly for tubes and other 
parts and accessories. This demand must be met—in the near future, at least- 


The extent of importation of these products depends, as in the case of products 
of other industries, upon the economic policies of the various governments. Imports 
will probably be restricted for some time. 

Before the war Austrian manufacture of radios and parts was sufficient for 
domestic demand, and a portion of domestic production was exported. The annual 
production of radios was approximately 130,000, of which 75,000 were exported, 


Plans are under way for the rehabilitation of the radio industry in Austria, and | 
a few plants have resumed production on a small scale, with a limited amount of 
reconditioned equipment. Three of the leading concerns will specialize in the 
manufacture of tubes. (Several others have already begun to make incandescent 
lamps on a small scale.) Raw materials are in short supply. This fact, together 
with the lack of up-to-date equipment, greatly retards production. The quality 
of the products now being manufactured is not up to United States standards. 

It was estimated that radio listeners in Austria numbered 2,000,000 in 1937. At 
least 100,000 radios are believed to be in need of repair at the present time. 








Information regarding technical developments in the United States should be made 
available to the Austrian manufacturer so that domestic production may be adapted 
to United States parts and methods. It is emphasized that competition will be keen, 
particularly in Eastern Europe and the Near East, as it was before World War II, and 
that western standards and methods cannot be used in building up an Austrian 
sales organization. 

Since there is at present no fixed exchange rate, prices are not stable. It is not 
possible for Austrian manufacturers to produce at prices near those of the United 
States. 

The situation in Hungary is similar to that in Austria. In the Balkan states, in 
which there was no prewar production of radios, United States manufacturers are 
believed to be in a favorable position to supply the markets previously supplied by 
Germany. However, the political situation in the Balkans makes trade with the 
United States difficult at the present time. 
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Gasoline motors up to 750 horsepower 
and Diesel motors from 20 to 500 horse. 
power are made by one company, Jy 
addition, the plant turns out such prod- 
ucts as pumps and portable light UNits 
and chassis for busses and trucks. Plans 
are reported to be under way for the 
manufacture of aircraft engines, 

A modern machine shop is equipped 
with the latest model grinders, lathes, 
automatic machines, and calibration ijn. 
struments. The plant has nine heat. 
treating furnaces—five electric and four 
gas. Ample foundry facilities are pro. 
vided by two modern 23-kilowatt electric 
furnaces, each having a capacity of 539 
kilograms. 

The factory is reported to be concen- 
trating for the present on the manufac. 
ture of engines of clearly defined char- 
acteristics with a view to standardizing 
production, lowering costs, and improy- 
ing manufacturing methods. 


New ZEALAND IMPORTS 


Imports of office machinery into New 
Zealand reached a total value of £NZ128- 
312 in the first 6 months of 1946 com- 
pared with £NZ58,154 in the period Jan- 
uary—June 1945. The major portion of 
the supply came from the United States, 
which was valued at £NZ72,692 in the 
1946 period and £NZ37,961 in 1945, foi- 
lowed by the United Kingdom with a sup- 
ply worth £NZ51,725 and £NZ16,226, re- 
spectively. Smaller quantities of office 
machinery came from Canada, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Australia. 

Values of the chief items imported in 
the first half of 1946, with figures for the 
comparable period of 1945 in paren- 
theses, included calculating, bookkKeep- 
ing, adding, and computing machines 
worth £NZ71,885 (£NZ21,385) ; typewrit- 
ers, £NZ27,616 (£NZ12,374); parts of 
duplicating and adressing machines, 
£NZ10,923 (£NZ7,395) ; and parts of cal- 
culating machines and cash registers, 
£NZ10,649 (£NZ5,268). All values repre- 
sent the cost plus 10 percent in the coun- 
try of origin. 

Other items of office machinery im- 
ported in smaller quantities included 
typewriter parts, cash registers, dupli- 
cation and addressing machines, and 
voice recording and reproducing appli- 
ances for office use. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN AND SULFA-DRUG PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRALIA 


Penicillin is expected to be produced 
soon in Australia at reduced cost, ac- 
cording to August dispatches from that 
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country. It is hoped that sufficient quan- 
tities will be processed to allow for ex- 
portation. 

A new plant for the manufacture of 
sulfadiazine and related drugs recently 
was completed near Melbourne, accord- 
ing to the British press. This factory was 
designed and built by Australian engi- 
neers for a large drug and chemical con- 
cern. The company expects soon to be 
able to supply all Australian require- 
ments for the sulfa drugs. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


NEWSPRINT IMPoRTS, EGYPT 


Egypt imported approximately 3,820 
short tons of newsprint during 1945, 
compared with about 5,700 tons during 
1944. 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLY SITUATION IMPROVED, 
UG. 


Having completed arrangements for a 
substantial increase in supplies of news- 
print to the United Kingdom from Can- 
ada and Newfoundland for delivery in 
1947, the British Government has agreed 
to permit newspapers in that country to 
consume additional quantities, as of 
September 23, 1946. Increased consump- 
tion this year will be met from newsprint 
stocks now held in the United Kingdom. 
This increase, however, will not be as 
great as users would like and will be far 
below 1939 levels, when average weekly 
consumption was 23,100 tons. (Tons re- 
ferred to are long tons of 2,240 pounds.) 

In addition to restrictions on size of 
issues, which limited most daily news- 
papers to 4 pages, no new subscriptions 
have been allowed. With the abolition of 
tonnage quotas, and pending further re- 
view of the newsprint-supply position, 
papers will be permitted an unlimited 
number of copies and a very slight in- 
crease in number of pages. The relaxa- 
tion of controls on number of pages will 
not apply to sports papers and sport edi- 
tions, although they will be permitted 
unlimited circulation. 

The original contract for Canadian 
newsprint for 1946 was 250,000 tons, and 
additional amounts are not expected 
from Canada and Newfoundland this 
year. The desire to conserve exchange 
resources, however, has caused the Brit- 
ish Government not only to reduce news- 
print imports from Canada to 50,000 tons 
during 1946, but to defer installment of 
the original contract by announcing that 
160,000 tons of the 1946 contract would 
be the amount of imports permitted dur- 
ing 1947, 
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Scandinavian Newsprint Situation 


Production of newsprint in the three Scandinavian countries of Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland has been forecast at between 455,000 and 505,000 metric tons during 1946, 
compared with approximately 400,000 tons during 1945 and 882,000 tons during 1937. 
Plants in these countries had facilities to produce about 965,000 tons in May 1946, 
at which time total factory operations averaged 48 percent of capacity. There were 
no stocks of newsprint on hand at the end of June. 

Domestic consumption of newsprint in these three countries during 1946 probably 
will be from 171,000 to 176,000 tons, compared with prewar consumption of 128,000 
tons. Swedish 1946 consumption alone is estimated at 130,000 tons, compared with 
85,000 tons during prewar years. 

Indications are that exports this year from these Scandinavian countries will 
total roughly 300,000 tons, compared with 738,000 tons during 1937. Although 
shipments to the United States will amount to only a few thousand tons during 
the last 6 months of this year, such exports are expected to exceed 45,000 tons 
in 1947. In prewar years, newsprint exports to the United States ranged around 
240,000 annually. 

Shortages of coal, electric power, and various raw materials will not permit an 
appreciable increase in newsprint production during 1947. 

Norway: Norwegian production of newsprint during 1946 has been estimated at 
between 60,000 and 90,000 tons. Production capacity in June (175,000 tons) was 
less than actual production during 1937 (182,000 tons). In May 1946, the mills 
were operating at 35 percent of capacity; however, this rate was expected to increase 
during the last half of this year. The principal difficulties facing the industry were 
shortages of timber, coal, rosin, and machine felts, and a decrease in production of 
ground wood. 

All newsprint is allocated for domestic consumption and export by the Norwegian 
Government. Domestic consumption is limited by a reduction in the number of 
pages in the newspapers. An increase in the number of newspapers and growth in 
circulation, however, has caused domestic consumption of newsprint to reach a total 
nearly equal to prewar levels. 

In prewar years Norway exported about 23,000 tons to the United States annually. 

Sweden: Domestic consumption of newsprint in Sweden increased to nearly 130,000 
tons in 1945, from 85,000 tons during prewar years. Domestic demand still is increas- 
ing. Production in 1946 is expected to range from about 200,000 tons to 220,000 
tons, which represents about 70-75 percent of capacity. During 1945, output totaled 
215,000 tons, compared with 283,000 tons during 1937. The lack of sufficient quan- 
tities of pulpwood and coal has hampered production during 1946, and very little 
relief is expected in 1947. 

The war has brought about changes in the distribution of Swedish newsprint. 
Deliveries have not yet been made to many of the former large prewar markets, 
such as the United States and the United Kingdom. Exports to South America, how- 
ever, were maintained throughout the war years. European deliveries have increased 
markedly during the past 2 years. 

In prewar years, Sweden exported about 70,000 tons of newsprint to the United 
States annually. 

Finland; The production of Finnish newsprint during 1946 is estimated at 195,000 
tons, provided the necessary quantity of coal is received during the remainder 
of the year. The year 1939 marked the highest production and the largest export 
of newsprint, when 460,000 tons were produced and 422,000 tons exported. Operations 
in May 1946 were at about 40 percent of capacity. 

Before the war, the United States was Finland's largest customer for newsprint, 
taking on the average about 150,000 tons annually. Now, the largest share of Finnish 
newsprint exports goes to the Soviet Union. Of total exports of 51,000 tons during 
the first 4 months of this year, about 37,000 tons went to Russia. Some shipments 
are expected to be made to the United States before the end of 1946. Preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that 1947 exports from Finland to the United States will exceed 
45,000 tons, whereas exports from the other Scandinavian countries to the United 
States still are uncertain. 




















Since British mills now produce only 
about 35 percent of their prewar output, 
which then amounted to 800,000 tons 
annually, imports of pulp are essential. 
Difficulties have been encountered in 
attempts to obtain additional quantities 
of pulp from Sweden, principally because 


| Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 


so little British coal was available for 
Swedish needs. 

Imports of newsprint into the United 
Kingdom during the first 7 months of 
1946 averaged 16,423 long tons monthly, 
compared with an average of 37,195 long 
tons monthly during 1938. Newfound- 
land and Canada supplied 73 percent of 
the 1938 newsprint imports and will sup- 
ply all of the 1947 imports, according to 
present plans. 

British exports of newsprint now are 
severely curtailed because of inadequate 
supplies. Only 6,500 long tons were ex- 
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ported during the first 7 months of 1946. 
These relatively small current exports 
are permitted to cover the minimum 
needs of British colonial areas which de- 
pend upon the United Kingdom for sup- 
plies in order to maintain publication of 
local newspapers. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


New OIL-FIELD DEVELOPMENT, U.S. S. R. 


Considerable success in developing an 
oil field at Tuimazy, between the Volga 
and the Urals, in Bashkiria, U. S. S. R.., 
is reported by the Soviet press. Explora- 
tion was delayed by the war until 1944, 
when a well sunk to a depth of 2,000 
meters into the Devonian strata (said 
to be at least 300,000,000 years old) struck 
good quantities of oil. 

Of the 1,660,000 tons of petroleum 
produced in 1939 in Bashkiria as a whole, 
30,000 tons came from Tuimazy. Bash- 
kirian output dropped severely between 
1940 and 1945, inasmuch as the shallow 
wells were good producers for a limited 
period. 

Tuimazy is scheduled to have 15 wells 
producing at a rate of 4,000 tons a day 
by the end of 1946, and the plan for this 
field is the production of 10 percent of 
the total Soviet output by 1950. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


STANDARDIZATION OF RaILWway GAGES, 
_ AUSTRALIA 


A Railway Standardization Agreement 
Bill passed by the Australian Govern- 
ment will enable the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia to 
begin the unification of railroad gages. 
The link between Melbourne and Sydney 
is expected to be accomplished first. 

The total cost is placed at £A50,878,000 
of which £A31,857,000 will be spent in 
Victoria. Half of the cost is to be borne 
by the Commonwealth Government and 
contributions will be made by the States 
on a per capita basis. 

In Australia today there are 6,114 miles 
of 5 feet 3 inch gage track, 7,309 miles 
of 4 feet 842 inch gage, and 13,659 miles 
of 3 feet 6 inch gage. Standardization 
and modernization will reduce the types 
of rolling stock, reported at present to 
include 143 types of locomotives, 456 
types of passenger cars, and 766 types 
of freight cars. 

The official announcement states that 
important as the standardization pro- 
gram is, it will not be allowed to inter- 
fere with urgent housing, water conser- 
vation, hospitalization, or other vital 
works. 

















New OPA System Simplifies Determination of Certain Export 
Ceiling Prices 


Determination of export ceiling prices for an additional 15 groups of commodities 
has been simplified by the listing of industry-wide specific export mark-ups for 
such groups, the Office of Price Administration announced recently. 

The new export ceilings, effective October 26, 1946, represent the addition of 
these mark-ups to the domestic ceilings for the same products. 

Previously, exporters used their 1939-40 base period mark-ups, or, where such 
mark-ups were not available, they applied to OPA for one. 

The additional specific mark-ups for merchant exporters, which represent an 
average for the whole industry during 1939-40, follow: 

Building materials, 15 percent; dried beans and peas, 8 percent; all foods except 
those dried, frozen, and dehydrated, 15 percent; glass, 20 percent; plywood, 15 per- 
cent; primary forest products, 10 percent; rags, 10 percent; trailers, 10 percent; 
used bags, reconditioned, 15 percent; used bags, as is, 10 percent; wastepaper, 10 
percent; woolen piece goods, 20 percent; used wearing apparel, reconditioned, 
15 percent; used wearing apparel, as is, 10 percent; coke, 75 cents to $3 a ton; 
briquets, 60 cents a ton. 

The specific mark-ups for producer-exporters are: Coke, 35 cents to $2.50 a ton; 
briquets, 40 cents a ton; radios and phonographs, 15 percent; hosiery, 10 percent. 

Three other changes were also made on October 21 in the export regulation. 
They are: 

1. The pricing of surplus goods when exported has been facilitated by the classify- 
ing of Government-surplus disposal agencies with manufacturers. This permits 
automatic pricing. Prevously, delay was experienced by the making of applications 
to OPA. 

2. Where export authorizations are issued to foreign purchasers as blanket licenses, 
the stipulation is waived that an exporter must have an export license in his own 
name before taking an export mark-up. 

3. The 5-percent mark-up allowed on purchases by exporters from secondary 
suppliers is now expressly shown as optionally to use of base-period experience. 

Minor changes in the wording of several sections of the export regulation also 
have been made in the interests of clarity. 
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LOCOMOTIVES CONVERTED TO OIL-Bury. 
ING TYPE, U. K. 


Tests of the first passenger locomotive 
of the Great Western Railway to be con. 
verted from coal to oil burning are being 
made at Swindon, England. The plan is 
to use the engine on fast passenger trains 
between Bristol and London. 

Because of an acute shortage of coal, 
the Great Western Railway announced 
some time ago a plan to convert experj- 
mentally 18 heavy freight locomotives to 
the burning of oil. Eleven of these are 
now in service in South Wales, hauling 
coal and freight up to 250 miles between 
refueling points. 


Special Products 


SITUATION IN JAPAN’S BRUSH INDUSTRY 


Japan’s brush industry, which dates 
back to the outbreak of World War I] 
and which flourished until 1937, has 
been a small-scale enterprise. The value 
of production per factory in 1938 aver- 
aged only 29,847 yen and the number of 
employees per factory averaged slightly 
more than 9. Although the low-produc- 
tion cost possible under the small-scale 
household industrial organization was re- 
sponsible for the speedy advance of Jap- 
anese brushes in the world market in 
the past, the steady degradation of qual- 
ity inevitably spoiled their reputation 
even at the time when exports were at 
the peak, it is reported. 

The value of total exports of Japanese 
brushes, including semifinished products, 
rose from 4,978,000 yen in 1932 to the rec- 
ord high of 14,265,000 yen in 1937. Brush 
exports had a value of 7,300,000 yen in 
1938, but practically ceased to western 
countries in 1941. 

Imports of all raw materials for 
making brushes were totally suspended 
when the war terminated. Brush makers 
are continuing production with stocked 
materials as well as with animal hairs of 
domestic origin. 

The postwar production of brushes is 
under the systematized control of manu- 
facturers unions. 


PRODUCTION OF TELEVISION SETs, U. K. 


The British television industry has 
been authorized to produce 100,000 tele- 
vision sets by June 1947, and present in- 
dications are that this goal will be 
achieved. Production is slow but steady, 
very few sets being available for immedi- 
ate sale to the public. Apart from pre- 
vailing labor difficulties, the most serious 
bottleneck is the shortage of component 
parts, particularly the cathode-ray tubes. 

Annual prewar production of television 
sets in the United Kingdom was 30,000. 
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Television sets retail in Great Britain 
from approximately £40 to £135, or $161 
to $545 in United States currency. Both 
prices include the purchase tax, which is 
334 percent of the selling price to con- 
sumers. The cheaper model carries a 
screen of about 8’’ x 6’’; and the more 
expensive, a screen of approximately 14’’ 
x 18’. Television antennas are not in- 
cluded in the cost of sets, and are 
erected by retailers at a cost of from 
£10 to £15, or between $40 and $60. 

The method of handling and distribut- 
ing television sets is similar to that oper- 
ating for radio receivers, inasmuch as all 
manufacturers of television sets are 
members of the Radio Industries Coun- 
cil. To date, only sample models have 
been exported, practically all of which 
have gone to Empire countries. It is re- 
ported that television broadcasting is to 
be inaugurated in South Africa by a 
well-known British firm. 

The present range of transmission 
from London is not more than 40 or 50 
miles. Only one daily program is tele- 
vised—that from Alexandra Palace, Lon- 
don, N. 22. 

The first postwar program was in- 
augurated on June 6, 1946, when the 
Victory Parade at London was shown. 

Programs are reported to be quite 
clear, and results satisfactory. A radio 
license fee of £2 (about $8) is paid to the 
Government, and permits the user to op- 
erate both a radio receiver and a televi- 
sion set. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION OF TEXTILES IN POLAND 


During July 1946, Poland’s textile 
industry produced the following miscel- 
laneous items, according to preliminary 
data released by the Central Administra- 
tion of the Textile Industry: 


Cotton textiles: Quantity 
a meters__ 14, 656, 514 
i a kilograms_. 2, 755, 203 
Waste yarn_________ a 379, 607 

Woolen textiles: 
ere meters_. 1, 760,927 
Combed yarn____kilograms__ 317, 343 
Worsted yarn_______ GBGiccan 1, 185, 905 

Silk textiles: 

i, es meters__ 538, 530 
Haberdashery ________ do__.. 9, 814, 835 
Tulle and gauze_____ oe 50, 546 
Carpets and runners__do____ 13, 445 
Ns Suen dale e6.... 168, 299 
{See a 281, 205 
Hosiery and knitted 
SS kilograms__ 257, 900 
Clothing: 
Overcoats, uniforms, 
trousers, under- 
wear, bedding______ do__.. 1,230,769 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 











Norway’s Shoe Manufacture 
go Percent of Prewar 


Despite irregular deliveries of 
raw material, Norwegian shoe pro- 
duction reached 90 percent of pre- 
war by September 1, says the Royal 
Norwegian Information Service. 
Prospects for additional increase 
during the coming months were 
dim, however, as both the United 
States and Argentina, primary 
sources of supply, have now de- 
clared export embargoes on 
leather. Norwegian shoe manu- 
facturers have therefore taken up 
the question of covering raw-mate- 
rial needs from Norwegian sources. 

Up to the present time domestic 
leather production has been low, 
especially in the field of over- 
leather, and domestic shoe manu- 
facture has been based on im- 
ported raw materials. As there is 
no possibility of meeting leather 
needs from domestic sources at the 
present time, it has been sug- 
gested that, as Norwegian hide 
production is mounting, provisions 
should be made for having these 
hides turned into precious over- 
leather at foreign tanneries. 

When questioned as to whether 
producers were concentrating on 
any special types of shoes, a Nor- 
wegian Supply Department repre- 
sentative stated that all former 
German controls have been re- 
moved, and that manufacturers 
may turn out whatever types they 
please, as long as they use no more 
leather than their quota allows. 























Cotton and Products 
CULTIVATION AND YIELD, EL SALVADOR 


Cotton cultivation is carried on almost 
entirely in the eastern part of El] Salva- 
dor. It is estimated that 16,000 man- 
zanas (1 manzana=1.727 acres) were 
planted to cotton during the 1946-47 
season, an increase of 2,000 over the 
1945-46 season, but 2,000 less than in 
1944-45. 

The yield of ginned cotton from April 
1, 1946, to March 31, 1947, is expected 
to approximate 60,000 to 70,000 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.41 English pounds). 
However, climatic conditions and insect 
damage may affect actual yield. The 
yield of ginned cotton in the 1945-46 year 
was 51,000 quintals and in 194445, 76,000 
quintals. 
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SITUATION IN HalIrTI 


The area planted to cotton in the 
Republic of Haiti totals about 60,000 
acres annually. However, because other 
crops are interplanted with cotton, the 
actual acreage is considerably below this 
figure. About 85 percent of the cotton 
is grown in the Artibonite River area. 

Production of ginned cotton from Jan- 
uary to June (ginning season) 1946 ap- 
proximated 2,447,715 net kilograms of 
lint, or about equal the 1945 season. 
Present crop prospects for 1947 are above 
average, and production of ginned cot- 
ton is expected to be about 25 percent 
more than in 1946. 

Domestic consumption of cotton, al- 
most exclusively for hammock weaving, 
is estimated at 60,000 kilograms annu- 
ally. 

Cotton cloth is not manufactured, and 
there is no home weaving in the Repub- 
lic. Imports of cotton cloth during the 
12-month period ended July 31, 1946, 
dropped to about 50 percent of the former 
annual average. The shortage and high 
prices of cloth are somewhat alleviated 
by the importation of 1,000,000 pounds 
of second-hand flour sacks to be used as 
clothing material during the year for the 
lower-income groups. 

Exports of lint cotton for the period 
August 1, 1945, through July 31, 1946, 
totaled 4,496,892 net kilograms, more 
than 99 percent of which went to Co- 
lombia. Haiti does not import cotton. 


PRODUCTION AFFECTED BY DROUGHT, 
RUMANIA 


Raw-cotton production in Rumania 
was severely affected by drought during 
1946. According to preliminary esti- 
mates, production in 1946 will amount to 
only 6,500 metric tons. Demand for do- 
mestic raw cotton will, therefore, doubt- 
less far exceed supply. 

Rumania’s raw-cotton production in 
1945, also affected by drought, amounted 
to 14,191 metric tons compared with 
16,887 metric tons in 1944. 


Silk and Products 


ITALIAN EXPORTS 


Italian raw-silk exports from April 26, 
1945, through June 30, 1946, totaled 
1,012,000 kilograms. Destinations and 
amounts (in kilograms) follow: United 
States 713,000; United Kingdom, 152,000; 
France, 60,000; Switzerland, 39,000; 
Egypt, 11,500; Argentina, 9,000; other 
countries, 27,500. 
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trict to the United States during July 
1946 were as follows: 354,000 pieces of 
raw skins and furs, valued at $706 599 
(U. S. currency); raw silk, valued at 
$334,000; silk and cotton piece goods 
linens, tapestries, embroideries, anq the 
like, valued at $306,000; feathers, valueg 
at $300,500; cotton waste, valued at 
$163,000; and hairnets of human haijr 
valued at $158,000. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products Miscellaneous Fibers 


RAYON PRODUCTION, POLAND SIsAL INDUSTRY, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Plans are being made to reconstruct 
the rayon factory at Zydowin, near 
Szczecin, Poland. This factory was de- 
stroyed during the war, and completion 
of reconstruction is expected by the end 
of 1946, according to the Polish press. 

Production of staple fiber in Poland 


Sisal production in Kenya for 1946 is 
estimated at 20,000 long tons (22,400 
short tons) compared with the 1945 crop 
of 31,686 long tons (35,488 short tons). 

The sisal crop in British East Africa is 
under contract to the Ministry of Sup- 





ply, London, until the end of 1947. 


during July 1946 totaled 415,580 kilo- 


grams, according to preliminary data of 
the Central Administration of the Textile 
Industry. 


CHINESE Exports TO U. S. 


Miscellaneous textile commodities ex- 
ported from the Shanghai Consular dis- 




















Property Seized by Alien Property Custodian: Salient Points 
Highlighted in “Terminal Report” 


Alien Property Custodian James E. Markham recently informed the President that 
his Office has seized property valued at $300,000,000, which gives it direct or indirect 
control over assets valued at nearly half a billion dollars. 

These figures are contained in the Terminal Report of the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian which has been submitted to the President. The Report was made public 
in connection with the transfer of the functions of the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian to the Department of Justice. 

The Custodian explained that the Office also controls 45,000 patents and inventions, 
at least half a million copyrights, and many other valuable interests which cannot 
be appraised in dollars. Most of this property, Mr. Markham said, was seized during 
hostilities, but some has been seized since as a part of the agency’s program to 
eliminate all interests in property in the United States owned by hostile German 
and Japanese nationals. 

Mr. Markham estimated that there remains between $140,000,000 and $180,000,000 
worth of property to be taken over, largely as a result of authority recently granted 
the Office to take over cash, securities, and other properties not seized during 
hostilities. To provide a basis for seizing this property, a reporting program was 
instituted early this year requiring all persons in the United States to report to 
the Custodian all German and Japanese properties under their custody, control, 
or possession. 

As a result of this program, important properties are being vested. The Report 
lists property which will soon be seized, such as estates and trusts valued at 
$31,000,000, property in the Philippines worth $40,000,000, securities valued at about 
$23,000,000, and bank accounts, notes, claims, and credits totaling about $40,000,000. 
There is a possibility, Mr. Markham says, that additional business enterprises may 
be vested on the basis of investigations being conducted by the Office in Germany. 

Mr. Markham reported that the Office of Alien Property Custodian has vested the 
enemy interests in 414 business enterprises in the States and Territories of the 
United States. Of these, 30 have been sold, 3 returned to their former owners, and 
46 completely liquidated. Of the remaining 335 enterprises, 84 are continuing as 
going concerns and 251 are in liquidation. 

Most of the patents seized from enemy owners have been made available for 
licensing on a royalty-free, nonexclusive basis for an administrative charge of $15 
each, Mr. Markham said. 

To accelerate sales and to prevent the possibility of any American industries 
returning to the control of the enemy or their foreign affiliates, Mr. Markham said 
the Office had requested modification of the Trading with the Enemy Act so that 
foreign nationals could not sue for return of property but only for compensation. 

The present legislation which prevents sale of property against which foreign 
nationals with alleged title claims have filed suits or are threatening to sue is in 
large measure responsible for forestalling the sale of $200,000,000 worth of unliqui- 
dated property, the Custodian explained. To date, he added, $102,000,000 of vested 
property has been converted to cash. 

One of the problems still faced by the Office of Alien Property Custodian is, 
Mr. Markham said, the reaching of agreement with other Allied governments on 
questions arising from overlapping of jurisdiction with their custodians of enemy 
property. 

Other problems of the Office, according to the Report, are the sale of real and 
tangible personal property, which will require an increased amount of sales effort; 
the liquidation of interests in estates and trusts; and the collection of notes, claims, 
and credits, most of which originated before the war. 

Legislation passed during the last session of Congress permits the APC to return 
property to nonhostile persons such as nationals of countries which were occupied 
by the enemy and to pay debt claims of American residents against the former enemy 
owners of vested assets. Mr. Markham’s report states that procedures have been 
established to handle the return of this property, and are being formulated for the 
payment of debt claims. 





























HENEQUEN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
EL SALVADOR 


Annual production of henequen fiber 
in El Salvador varies from 3,500,009 
pounds to 4,500,000 pounds, according to 
trade estimates. There were no ray. 
fiber exports during 1945 or the first ¢ 
months of 1946. 

About 80 percent of the annual produc. 
tion of henequen fiber is consumed by a 
bag factory; the remainder supports a 
widespread handicraft industry, manv- 
facturing such articles as cordage, ham. 
mocks, and rugs. 

Production of bags in 1945 totaled 
1,459,338, of which 72,500 were exported 
to Guatemala and Honduras. During the 
first 8 months of 1946 approximately 
607,742 bags were produced, none of 
which have been exported. 


HAITIAN PRODUCTION OF CORDAGE FIBER 


Production of cordage fiber in Haiti 
during the first 5 months of 1946 totaled 
10,711,310 pounds, and flume tow 2,037,- 
736 pounds. 

The total 1946 yield of machine de- 
corticated cordage or line sisal fiber is 
estimated at 28,887,000 pounds (887,000 
pounds contingent upon putting into op- 
‘ration two new decorticating ma- 
chines), In addition to cordage fiber, it 
is anticipated that' 5,324,035 pounds of 
flume tow will be recovered from the 
flume water leading from the decorticat- 
ing machines. 

Exports of sisal fiber from Haiti for 
the first 6 months of 1946 amounted to 
18,152,851 pounds. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, FIBER INDUSTRY, 
POLAND 





The flax industry of Lower Silesia is | 


two and one-half times as large as that 
of Central Poland, according 
Polish press. 

The South-Silesian Association of the 
flax industry comprises 25 weaving and 
spinning mills employing 10,200 workers. 
Weaving plants have been experiencing 
a shortage of yarn. To relieve this situ- 
ation, a large spinning mill will start op- 
erations at Swiebodzice. The mill Op- 
erated 16,800 spindles before the wal, 
and is expected to be ready for use 
within 6 months. 
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Production figures relating to the fiber 
industry in Poland for the month of July 
1946, according to preliminary data of 
the Central Administration of the Tex- 
tile Industry, follow: Fabrics made of 
flax and hemp fiber, 10,806,304 meters; 
jute fabrics, 914,275 meters; yarn made 
of flax and hemp fiber, 551,760 kilo- 
grams; jute yarn, 530,261 kilograms. 


KapoK PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s kapok production in 
1946 is estimated at 200 long tons (224 
short tons), or 17 long tons (19 short 
tons) less than in 1944, according to lat- 
est production data available. 


HEMP-FIBER PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Production of hemp fiber in Turkey in 
1945 amounted to 8,818 metric tons in 
1945: 8,977 metric tons in 1944; 6,604 
metric tons in 1943. 

Output of flax fiber in 1945 totaled 
1.743 metric tons compared with 1,849 
metric tons in 1944 and 7,393 metric tons 
in 1943. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ReEcorD YIELD EXPECTED IN CANADA 


Expectations are that Canada’s 1946 
tobacco crop will exceed all records. 
Late September estimates for a crop of 
109,918,000 pounds are 19 percent above 
the 1945 yield of 92,345,200 pounds and 
2,214,600 pounds above the record crop 
of 1939. 

Crop area to be harvested in 1946 was 
calculated at 114,096 acres, or 22 percent 
larger than the 93,145 acres harvested in 
1945. However, the average yield is down 
from 991 pounds per acre in 1945 to an 
estima ed 963 pounds. The increase in 
acreage is largely attributed to the 
planting of an estimated 96,146 acres in 
flue-cured tobacco, as compared with 
77,068 acres last season. Production of 
flue-cured tobacco is expected to reach 
93.168.000 pounds or 17,815,000 pounds 
more than was harvested in 1945. 


ToBacco Exports, GREECE 


Exports of Greek leaf tobacco from the 
ports of Salonika and Kavalla to the 
United States, which were stopped in 
March 1941 because of the war, were 
resumed 5 years later in March 1946. 
During the 5 months beginning in March 
1946 through July 1946, shipments of to- 
bacco, all to the United States, amounted 
to 188344 bales, with a net weight of 
9,024,492.5 pounds, valued at $10,160,770. 

The exported tobacco was produced in 
the crop years 1942, 1943, and 1944 and 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


El Salvador—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published on the date indi- 
cated in the Diario Oficial. Opposition 
must be filed within 90 days from the 
date of publication: 


| 


Trade-mark >. ( Date of 
—— | sian publication 








1646 
Yatren Pharmaceuticals - - | September 2 
Manzan | Liniment___.- } Do. 

Vino dela Raza_| Wines_______- x" | Do. 
Contral ...-| Chemicals, pharma- | September 4 
| _ceuticals. } 

Lady Louise...| Clothing, hosiery, | September 23 
| shoes, toilet articles, 
| ete. 
Vidar. .........| Watches and parts September 24 
Raucour._.....| Toilet articles, per- Do. 
| fumes and cosmet- | 
; 1cs. 
Robert Piguet PELE Incite witciind chat Do. 
Safe Brand____.| Textiles September 25 


Le Roi Soleil | Perfumeries Do. 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 


| Trade-M ark Ap pl j | 
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position must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 





ay ee > | Date of pub- 
T'rade-mark Product lication 


° 3 | 1946 
Incamar_.......| Paints and varnishes._| October 11. 
200 eee | Drugstore and chem- Do. 





ical products. 
Clorofenol. = RE Eee October 13. 


_.do 
Electric material __._- 


PYORTOOR ccna October 15. 
Eurax._--- Drugstore and chem- | October 14. 
ical products. 

Ayax | Aericultaral and in- Do. 


dustrial machinery; 
stationery, books, 
printed material. 





Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Boletin Ofi- 
cial of October 14, 1946. Opposition 
must be filed before November 11, 1946: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


CONG oi koe 3—Entire class 
PENNE iia nniuaundcabiaiin 5— Do. 
WOE 5 bo cad eas i8— Do 
SI as. ices akin aks stable 15— Do 





had been in storage. About 88 percent 
by weight and 88 percent by volume of 
the total exports were made on behalf of 
the Greek Government by the Greek 
Tobacco Administration Committee. 
The remainder of the exports were made 
by private commercial dealers. 

All the tobacco shipped by the Greek 
Tobacco Administration Committee was 
sold at a fixed price of $1.15 (U. S. cur- 
rency) per pound. Price range on pri- 
vate shipments was from $0.70 to $1.20 
per pound. 


PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND PRICES, TURKEY 


Turkey’s 1946 tobacco crop has been 
estimated at 85,000 metric tons as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, by the Turkish Tobacco 
Monopoly. If this amount is realized 
the 1946 crop will exceed the 1945 crop 
by about 24,941 metric tons and the 1944 
yield by 23,532 metric tons. 

Tobacco stocks of suitable quality for 
export in the hands of farmers, mer- 
chants, and the Tobacco Monopoly, as 
of August 1, 1946, totaled 75,900 metric 
tons, according to the monopoly. Of this 
total, 39,550 metric tons were held by 
the monopoly, 33,000 metric tons by 
merchants (foreign and domestic) and 
3,350 metric tons were in the hands of 
farmers. 

During the past 9 years the Turkish 
Tobacco Monopoly has steadily increased 
the production of manufactured to- 
baccos, to keep pace with a rising con- 
sumption. The production if cigarettes 


increased from 9,108,149 kilograms in 
1936-37 to 15,258221 kilograms in 
1944-45. Cigar production increased 
from 285,233 units in 1937-38 to 3,488,896 
in 1944-45. The production of pipe to- 
bacco and. snuff steadily increased, 
whereas the production of water pipe 
(nargile) tobacco decreased from 75,350 
kilograms in 1936-37 to 53,948 kilograms 
in 1944-45. 

Farm prices for tobacco produced in 
all areas have advanced considerably 
since 1938. Prices paid for tobacco by 
American buyers have increased steadily 
during the past 6 years. In 1940 buyers 
paid prices ranging from 123 to 160 kurus 
(100 kurus=1 Turkish lira; 180 kurus=$1 
U. S. currency if 40 percent premium is 
included—as of August 1946) per kilo- 
gram. In 1945 prices ranged from 286 
to 500 kurus per kilogram. 


INCREASED PropUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


The U.S. S. R. has 52 tobacco factories, 
according to the foreign press, an in- 
crease of 29 over the number in 1940. 

Production of cigarettes in the first 8 
months of 1946 surpassed the total 1945 
output by 5,000,000,000 units. 

Total production of cigarettes in 1946 
is expected to be double that of 1945. 





Preliminary studies are being made on 
a subway for Santiago, Chile, the need 
for which reportedly has been agreed 
upon by transportation engineers. 
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|. Export-Import Bank Activities 
(Continued from p. 15) 


percent per annum. Both carry the un- 
conditional guaranty of the Republic of 
Chile. 

Establishment of these credits repre- 
sents a continuation of a mutually satis- 
factory financial relationship which was 
initiated with the extension of a credit 
to the Fomento Corporation in 1939. 
Since the time of that initial credit, the 
Export-Import Bank has extended a 
series of credits to the Fomento Corpora- 
tion and Chilean State Railways for the 
purchase of materials in the United 
States required in connection with the 
large-scale development program under- 
taken principally by those two agencies 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
November 4, 1946.) 

The Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


us. Export Control and 
Related Announcements. 


November 9, 1946 





No. 373—Current Export Bulletin No, 
373, October 28, 1946. 


Subject: Revisions in the Positive List. 

A. Additions. Effective November 4, 1946, 
the following Commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring indj. 
vidual license for export (see Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 22). 





Depart- 
ment ol 
Commerce 
Schedule 


Commodity 


Unit 





GLYV dollar value 
limits country 
Processing code and related group — 
commodity group 


in Chile. Not including the newly an- B No. K E 
nounced credits, a total of almost $70,- ry See . ke 
000,000 in credits to the Fomento Cor- 664998 | Polonium metal Lb MSMN None wail 
poration and the Chilean State Railways = nip | Carbonate calcined or soda ash ~~ Pb) CHES | a 
has been authorized. Of this amount, 839900 Gallium salts and compounds CHEM 9 None None 


$26,600,000 has been disbursed to date, 
and almost $13,000,000 has been repaid. 





Egyptian Stamps: Government's 
New Philatelic Policy 


A uniform policy with respect to the 
sale of commemorative postage stamps 
issued occasionally by the Postal Admin- 
istration has been adopted by the Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Communications. 

Quantities of the stamps will be re- 
served for stamp dealers established in 
Egypt and inscribed in the Egyptian 
Commercial Register, and for foreign 
stamp dealers who notify their desire 
directly to the Postal Administration by 
letter giving their names and addresses 
and the quantities they desire. Foreign 
dealers will, however, be required to ap- 
point an agent or representative in Egypt 
for the withdrawal, against payment, of 
the quantities allotted to them. The 
value of the quantity to be reserved shall 
in no case be less than 10 Egyptian 
pounds (1 Egyptian pound equals ap- 
proximately $4.14) per stamp dealer. 

Lists of stamp dealers in Egypt may 
be obtained from the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
or its offices in the principal cities in the 
United States. 





Imports into Argentina in the first 6 
months of 1946 under the classification 
“Machinery and vehicles” totaled 46,000 
short tons, which represented a sizable 
increase over the 7,000 tons imported in 
the first half of the preceding year. 





B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
Positive List and placed on general license 
for exportation to destinations in Group K. 





Depart- 
ment 
Schedule 
B No. 
Rubber (natural, allied gums and syn- 
thetics) and manufactures 
203100 Boots, rubber. 
203900 Rubber gloves, surgeon’s. 
Other casings and inner tubes 
206400 Farm implements, industrial and wheel- 
barrows only. 
Tire sundries and repair materials 
206998 Other than camelback.! 
209520 Rubber thread; textile-covered. 
209990 Natural and synthetic rubber manu- 
factures, nN. e. S. 
Steel mill products; structural shapes, 
fabricated (beyond mill forms 
604600 Elevator guides and elevator guide rails 
only. 
Iron and steel manufactures 
615710 Augers and bits, woodworking 
616200 Shovels, spades, scoops, and drainage 
tools. 
617898 Ballast forks, stone forks, and trowels 
and parts. 
Automobile engines: 
For assembly on new vehicles with 
American trade names 
Motor truck and bus engines: 
792830 Diesel and semi-Diesel (injection 
type). 
792850 Gasoline (carburetor type). 


1 Camelback, Schedule B No. 206905, remains on the 
positive list. 





Depart- 
ment 
— Commodity 
Schedule 
B No, 
792900 Passenger-car engines, 
For replacement on vehicles with either 
American or foreign trade names or 
assembly on new vehicles with foreign 
trade names 
793130 Diesel and semi- Diesel (injection type). 
793 150 Gasoline (carburetor type). 





C. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodity is placed on general 
license for exportation to the other Ameri- 
can Republics and the Philippine Islands. 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
3 No 


Commodity 


Milk and cream 
006300 Dried whole milk (include partially 
skimmed), 





1 Requires individual license for export to all areas 
except the other American Republics and the Philip- 
pine Islands 


D. Changes in General License GLV Values. 
The following changes in General License 
GLV values are effective November 4, 1946. 





GLYV dollar value limits 


Department weal 
of Commerce . . ‘ , . 
Schedule Commodity Group K Group E 
B No. —< 
Old New Old New 
Other nonferrous ores, metals and alloys, except precious: 
664598 Thorium ores and concentrates l None 1 None 
664950 Radium metal (radium content) 100 None 25 None 
664998 Thorium metals and alloys l None l None 





E. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license or whose GLV Dollar- 
value limits have been reduced as a result of 
the provisions of Parts A or D above, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 


exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change, may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. 
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No. 374—Current Export Bulletin No. 374, 
October 30, 1946 


Subject: Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 22. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22 has 
been issued and is now being mailed to all 
subscribers. This issue contains all revisions 
made necessary by Current Export Bulletins 
jssued since publication of Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 21, July 1, 1946, through 
Current Export Bulletin No. 368. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 19, 1946.) 

The most significant feature of Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 22 is the marked 
progress shown in the previously announced 
program of the Office of International Trade 
to simplify and expedite export licensing op- 
erations. The provisions of limited distribu- 
tion (LDL) and consolidated (CL) license 
procedures for several groups of commodities 
were set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 21. These procedures have now 
been extended to cover roughly half of those 
commodities remaining on the Positive List. 
The consolidated license procedures are dis- 
cussed more fully in the summary of Section 
II, Part 6. 

Section I 

Part 1, Positive List of Commodities. The 
Positive List of Commodities, as compared to 
that appearing in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 21, shows an increase of approx- 
imately eleven percent in the number of 
Schedule B classifications under which‘all or 
part of the commodities so classified require 
export licenses. The majority of these in- 
creases has been in the metals and manufac- 
tures group and includes a number of crude 
metals and semi-manufactures, as well as 
manufactures. The restoration of commodi- 
ties in this group to the Positive List was 
based on two factors: (1) the building ma- 
terials included in the group are considered 
essential to the domestic housing program, 
and export thereof is limited in line with the 
objectives of the program; (2) production 
difficulties in the basic metal industry have 
made it necessary to extend export control 
to some crude and semi-manufactured com- 
modities. 

A number of additions appear in the ma- 
chinery and vehicles group, including several 
categories of track-laying and wheel tractors 
and various types of industrial machinery. 
With minor exceptions, leather and chemi- 
cal items comprise the remainder of the 
additions. 

The Positive List shows a reduction, how- 
ever, in some groups of commodities. All 
dried and evaporated fruits and essential 
oils, and most coated fabrics, have been 
placed on general license to Group K coun- 
tries. 

Part 8. Special Provisions for Certain Com- 
modities. 1, Commodity Credit Corporation 
Subsidy Refund Requirements. The provi- 
sion requiring presentation of a certificate of 
subsidy clearance in exportation of dried 
beans and certain canned vegetables has been 
eliminated. Provisions pertaining to ship- 
ments of dried prunes and raisins have been 
revised, and a new provision has been added 
covering relief shipments of these commodi- 
ties and soybean oil. 

2. Item 8, Metals, has been revised to re- 
quire additional information on _ license 
applications covering commodities contain- 
ing copper. 

3. Item 21 sets forth the new provisions to 


‘Current Export Bulletin No. 371,* issued 
after submission of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No, 22 for printing, eliminates the 
subsidy refund procedure for exportation of 
Soybean oil. 

*(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
26, 1946) 
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be followed when applications are submitted 
for the exportation of factory reject and un- 
used military surplus tires. 

4. Item 22 extends to track-laying and 
wheel tractors the special procedure previ- 
ously applicable to trucks, bus chassis, and 
truck-tractors when exported under indi- 
vidual license. 

Part 9. Exportation of Textiles. Current 
Export Bulletin No. 369,** issued subsequent 
to the submission of this Schedule for print- 
ing, contains revised instructions regarding 
filing of applications for export of military 
surplus textile commodities. Exporters of 
the commodities should read carefully the 
provisions of this new procedure. 

Section IV—British Token Import Plan 

This section, unlike the other sections of 
the Schedule, is not directly related to the 
licensing operation but is illustrative of an- 
other phase of the international trade 
promotion function of the Commodities 
Branch. Briefly, the British Token Import 
Plan represents an agreement between this 
Government and the United Kingdom 
whereby initial steps are taken towards the 
restoration of private trade in certain speci- 
fied branded commodities established in the 
United Kingdom prior to the war. Under 
this plan, manufacturers of these commodi- 
ties, or their authorized agents, who sold 
their brands in the United Kingdom during 
the years 1936-1938 may apply for certifica- 
tion of their brands as a basis for the issu- 
ance by the British Board of Trade of neces- 
sary import permits, which, if granted, allow 
importation of “token shipments” of the 
specified commodity. In this plan, the Com- 
modities Branch is the certifying agency for 
the United States manufacturers, or their 
authorized agents. The list of commodities 
now subject to the plan comprises eighty-one 
groups, covering a wide range of materials 
and articles. 

As in the past, Comprehensive Export 
Schedules may be obtained from the Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.; from field offices 
of the Department of Commerce; or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The price is 25 cents per copy, a 25-percent 
discount being allowed for quantity pur- 
chases of 100 or more copies of a single issue. 
Requests by mail should be addressed to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. 375—Current Export Bulletin No. 
375, November 1, 1946 


I. Further Automatic Extension of Export 
Licenses 

A. In view of the continued delay in expor- 
tations of commodities, due to the Maritime 
strike, the validity period of all export li- 
censes (except licenses to export coal, Sched- 
ule B Nos. 500100 through 500200) which 
expire in the period November 12 through 
December 1, 1946, is extended through De- 
cember 2, 1946, provided, exportations there- 
under are to go forward by water. 

B. Current Export Bulletin No. 371,* Sub- 
ject I, is amended accordingly. 


II. Exportation Against Consolidated 
Licenses 


A. Holders of Consolidated Licenses for the 
exportation of certain specified commodities 
are reminded that for convenience in export 
clearance, or where unusual circumstances 
exist, more than one Consolidated License 
may be obtained upon application, 


*(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
26, 1946) 

** (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
19, 1946) 
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B. In view of the delays in shipping and 
the congestion at ports of exit resulting from 
the Maritime strike, holders of Consolidated 
Licenses which must be presented to the 
Collector of Customs when making shipment 
may wish to avail themselves of this privilege 
in order to insure prompt clearance of un- 
shipped balances. 

C. Additional Consolidated Licenses may 
be obtained by returning the Consolidated 
Licenses the exporter now holds and in ex- 
change receiving two or more licenses for 
convenience in export clearance. Such li- 
censes should be returned for exchange to 
the Commodities Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and should be accom- 
panied by the number of applications for 
which licenses to export the unshipped bal- 
ances are desired. However, the total quan- 
tity covered by the new applications (which 
should bear the same date as the returned 
license) must not exceed the unshipped bal- 
ances against the original Consolidated 
License. The Office of International Trade 
will validate such applications and return 
them promptly to the applicant. The val- 
idity period of the new licenses will be the 
same as that of the original license. 

D. In order to expedite the licensing of 
these unshipped balances during this emer- 
gency period, the new license applications 
should be firmly stapled together, attached 
to the original Consolidated License, and 
addressed to the attention of Mr. Harry de 
Ybarrando, Chief of the Operations Division, 
Commodities Branch. 


III. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure for 
Iron and Steel—Surplus, Rejects, Used, 
and Other Off-Grade Steel. 

A. Current Export Bulletin No. 361,* as 
amended by Current Export Bulletin No. 371, 
Subject II, provides that applications for a 
Consolidated License covering iron and steel 
products must be submitted 60 days preced- 
ing the beginning of the calendar quarter 
for which application is made. Since all 
allocations for the fourth quarter, 1946, of 
iron and-steel products covered by the Con- 
solidated License procedure announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 361 have now 
been completely licensed, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade will be unable to grant any 
additional licenses for the fourth quarter, 
1946, except for such iron and steel products 
classified as surplus, used, rejects, or other 
off-grade steel as provided in part B below. 

B. Effective immediately, applications for 
a Consolidated License to export iron and 
steel products, except tin plate, which are 
classified as surplus, used, rejects, or other 
off-grade steel may be submitted at any time 
throughout a quarter. 

When submitting such a Consolidated 
License application, the applicant must enter 
in item 9c of form IT 419, a complete de- 
scription of the commodities covered in the 
application to identify accurately the type 
and kind of such iron and steel commodities. 
The commodity description on the export 
declaration must also describe the steel as 
surplus, used, rejects, or other off-grade. 

Holders of valid Consolidated Licenses who 
wish to export additional quantities of such 
surplus or used steel may submit a request 
for an amendment to their Consolidated Li- 
cense in accordance with the provisions set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
22, page 42, Section II, Part 2, Title A, item 24. 
IV. Revisions in the Positive List. 

Additions. Effective November 8, 1946, the 
following commodities are added to the Posi- 
tive List of Commodities requiring individual 
license for export (see Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 22). 


“*(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Sep- 
tember 14, 1946.) 
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Commerce Commodity 
Scheduk 
B No. 
321100 | Jute yarn, cordage and twine Lb 


GLV dollar value 
limits country 


Unit Processing code and related group 


commodity group 


Text ( 25 25 





Shipments of any of the above commodi- 
ties removed from general license which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 96—Amendment to War Food Order 
WFO 63 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture announced October 28 the removal of 
nine additional food commodities from im- 
port control through an amendment to War 
Food Order 63. 

The amendment, effective October 28, 1946, 
leaves only 60 food commodities under WFO 
63, which controls the importation of certain 
foods to this country. 

Commodities removed from import controls 
today are pepper, nutmeg, mace, argols, tar- 
taric acid, guano, olive oil, edible and inedible 
ouricury oil, and ouricury nuts and kernels. 


In addition, the Department announced 
that it will grant import licenses more freely 
for in-transit shipments of 11 commodities 
through the United States to foreign destina- 
tions. These commodities are: dried beans; 
dried chickpeas and garbanzos; lentils; dried, 
ripe and split peas; all types and grades of 
rice; meat; tea; cocoa beans or cacao beans; 
cocoa (cacao) butter; unsweetened cocoa; 
and all types of oil cake and oil cake meal. 

Licenses are required for importation of 
all 60 commodities remaining under import 
controls, regardless of whether they are 
brought in for domestic consumption or for 
transshipment through the United States 
to a foreign destination 

In announcing these relaxations today, the 
Department stated that it will continue to 
revi2w import controls as the world supply 
picture on other commodities improves. 
Changes will be considered in line with the 
findings of the International Emergency Food 
Council, which recommends the allocation of 
exportable surpluses of commodities in short 
world supply to areas having the most urgent 
food requirements 





Britain’s Import 
Controls and 
Anglo-American 


Trade 


(Continued from p. 5) 


United Kingdom as a market. However, 
it has the merit of assisting those who, 
by previous efforts, have established an 
interest in the United Kingdom market, 
and it is, perhaps, the most equitable 
system which could be devised for allo- 
cating the limited amount of dollar ex- 
change which the British can afford to 
use for the importation of luxury and 
semiluxury manufactures. Moreover, it 
must be regarded as an important move 
in the direction of elimination of the reg- 
ulations which have restricted Anglo- 
American trade since 1939. 


Exchange Controls 


In order for payment to be made for 
American products sold to the United 
Kingdom it is necessary that a British 
exchange permit be issued. Exchange 
controls were instituted in September 
1939, and have been continued for the 
purpose of conserving and strengthening 
the United Kingdom’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves, and to assure utiliza- 
tion for the best purposes in the promo- 
tion of the war and the subsequent post- 
war recovery. At the present time the 





exchange permit requirement is strictly 
applied and every transaction involving 
payment of exchange must be authorized 
by the appropriate British authorities. 
The granting of exchange permits is 
closely correlated with the British im- 
port licensing system, and, in general, 
the importer experiences no difficulty in 
obtaining an exchange permit if an im- 
port license has already been granted. 
Assuming that an exchange permit is 
granted, payment on goods exported to 
the United Kingdom from the United 
States may be made without difficulty in 
the form of a dollar draft or a sterling 
draft drawn to the order of an American 
account and saleable in New York. In 
some instances British importers offer 
to pay in authorized sterling rather than 
in dollar drafts, but as long as the proper 
payment approval has been made the 
American exporter encounters no diffi- 
culties in selling the draft for dollars. 


Customs Duties 


The import and exchange regulations 
adopted during the war and continued 
through the United Kingdom’s period 
of “peacetime austerity” are the princi- 
pal restrictions on Anglo-American trade, 
and so effectively have they been applied 
that the United Kingdom tariff has been 
reduced to a position of secondary im- 
portance. However, tariff provisions are 
still of sufficient importance to warrant 
consideration. 
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The present tariff structure and rates 
are supplied by a volume entitled “The 
Customs and Excise Tariff of the Uniteg 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland in Opera- 
tion on September 15, 1945,” publisheg 
by H. M. Stationery Office, London. The 
tariff is arranged in parts according to 
the statutes under which the duties are 
imposed. An article which is chargeg. 
ble under one statute is, in general, not 
subject to duty under any other, but 
there are some exceptions to this rule. 

Under the authority of the Import 
Duties Act of 1932, a general ad valorem 
duty of 10 percent is charged on all goods 
imported into the United Kingdom ex. 
cept those specifically exempted. On a 
long list of goods divided into eighteen 
groups with numerous Classifications 
covering 58 pages, additional duties are 
charged as well as the general ad valo- 
rem duty. Where a specific duty is im- 
posed it is deemed to include both the 
additional and ad valorem duty, even 
though the amount of duty paid may be 
less than 10 percent of the value of the 
goods. In the case of goods liable to ad- 
ditional ad valorem duties, the rates 
shown are a total including the general 
ad valorem duty. The ad valorem rates 
on the specifically enumerated products 
range from 15 to 3313 percent when im- 
ported from the United States and other 
non-Empire countries. Empire goods are 
exempt from the general 10 percent ad 
valorem rate, and from most of the ad- 
ditional duties; exceptions are motor ve- 
hicles and _ accessories, clocks and 
watches and component parts, musical 
instruments and cinematograph films 
which are liable to preferential rates of 
two-thirds of the full rates. 

The duties imposed on certain prod- 
ucts of foreign origin under the Ottawa 
Agreements Act of 1932 apply mainly to 
foodstuffs of special importance to Em- 
pire trade. General ad valorem duty is 
not chargeable under the Import Duties 
Act of 1932 on goods (except composite 
goods) dutiable under this Act, but in 
some cases goods may be subject to both 
the Ottawa duties and duties imposed 
under other statutes. 

Under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act of 1921, as extended and amended, a 
key industry duty is imposed on certain 
classes of goods which were considered to 
be of strategic importance and in need of 
encouragement by tariff protection. The 
Act empowers the Board of Trade to is- 
sue lists defining the articles falling 
within certain dutiable descriptions. The 
lists are extremely long, but some of the 
general classes may be briefly described. 
Optical glass and optical elements and 
component parts of optical instruments 
are dutiable at 50 percent ad valorem. 
An ad valorem duty of 3314 percent is 
imposed on such products as scientific 
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glassware, scientific instruments, gauges 
and measuring instruments of precision, 
wireless valves and similar rectifiers and 
vacuum tubes, rare earth metals and 
compounds, all synthetic organic chemi- 
cals (other than synthetic organic dye- 
stuffs, colors, and coloring matters im- 
ported for use as such, and organic in- 
termediate products imported for their 
manufacture), analytical reagents, and 
other fine chemicals (except sulphate of 
quinine of vegetable origin) and chemi- 
cals manufactured by fermentation proc- 
esses. 

A substantial number of specified arti- 


‘cles have been exempted from key in- 


dustry duty until December 31, 1946. 
Where composite goods chargeable with 
duty under the Import Duties Act con- 
tain as a part or ingredient thereof an 
ingredient liable to key industry duty, the 
latter duty is not chargeable except in 
so far as its amount exceeds the amount 
chargeable under the former. Conse- 
quently, when requesting information on 
the probable duty status of composite 
goods, it is important that data respect- 
ing the ingredients should be supplied. 
Goods entitled to Empire preference are 
exempted from key industry duties. 

Various duties have also been imposed 
at different times under special enact- 
ments, many of which were originally 
imposed for revenue purposes under 
Finance Acts. Under this group are in- 
cluded the duties on such products as 
beer, chicory, cocoa, coffee, hops, silk 
and artificial silk, spirits, sugar, tea, 
tobacco, and wine on which varying 
margins of preference are granted to Em- 
pire products. 

British preferential rates apply only to 
products of the Empire which are 
shipped or consigned directly to the 
United Kingdom. Preference is not 
granted unless a prescribed proportion, 
usually 50 percent, of the value of the 
imported item has been derived from ex- 
penditure which has been incurred in the 
British Empire in respect of material 
grown or produced, or labor expended. 
Certificates of origin are required at the 
time of entry for products claiming 
preference. 

The amount of duty charged on im- 
ports into the United Kingdom is deter- 
mined not only by the rate of duty but 
also by the method of ascertaining dutia- 
ble value. This value is defined by Brit- 
ish authorities as “the open market price 
of the same or similar goods to independ- 
ent British importers at the time of im- 
portation, including all costs incidental 
to the making of the contract of sale and 
the delivery of the goods at the port or 
Place of importation, exclusive of import 
duties.” 


BRITAIN S IMPORT CONTROLS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE 


Purchase Tax 


In addition to such tariff duties as may 
apply, most consumer goods, other than 
foodstuffs, are liable to the British pur- 
chase tax. This tax, which has been in 
operation since October 1940, is a sales 
tax levied on the wholesale value at the 
time of sale to the retailer. It was de- 
signed primarily to apply to nonessen- 
tial goods, and imported items are liable 
to tax on the same basis and at the same 
rates (1624 percent, 33143 percent, or 100 
percent) as home produced goods. With 
respect to chargeable imported goods the 
tax becomes payable on entry for home 
use, or, in the case of goods deposited in 
bonded warehouses, on delivery for home 
consumption. The purchase tax is not, 
of course, payable directly by the Ameri- 
can exporter, but it becomes an impor- 
tant factor in contributing to the selling 
price of the article when offered to the 
British public. 

Among the items liable to the 100 per- 
cent tax rate are clothing of fur or silk, 
jewelry and imitation jewelry, and cos- 
metics. Commodities taxed at 33 per- 
cent include domestic cooking and heat- 
ing appliances, furniture, cutlery, musi- 
cal instruments, and vehicles. Listed in 
the 1624 percent group are wearing ap- 
parel of cotton, wool, linen, and artificial 
silk, and leather footwear. 


Conclusions 


Various other factors are influencing 
the development of American exports to 
the United Kingdom, such as the con- 
tinuance of bulk purchasing by the Brit- 
ish Government, and the application of 
our own export regulations. In addition, 
one of the principal problems of the 
United Kingdom is the financing of a 
surplus of merchandise imports. To 
remedy this situation the British Gov- 
ernment is now faced with the necessity 
of greatly expanding commodity exports. 
Consequently, in order to increase United 
States exports to the United Kingdom 
it may be essential, or at least desirable, 
that American consumption of British 
products be enlarged. The United King- 
dom would undoubtedly adopt a much 
more lenient attitude toward the reduc- 
tion of its present import restrictions if 
it could be assured that markets in the 
United States would be made correspond- 
ingly more accessible for British prod- 
ucts. Many British authorities, in fact, 
regard the import potential of the United 
States as the crucial issue for world 
trade and for the future of British econ- 
omy in a multilateral trading system. 

There are many indications that the 
United Kingdom is now willing to elimi- 
nate gradually its controls over imports. 
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The speed with which these controls are 
lifted will depend, primarily, upon the 
success of the British in achieving the 
production and export goals which they 
have set, as well as on the degree of 
financial and commercial cooperation 
which may develop internationally as a 
result of the various newly established 
or proposed organizations. The policy 
of the United States is directed toward 
unhampered multilateral trade based on 
principles outlined in the draft charter 
for an international trade organization. 
Subject to certain functional and tempo- 
rary reservations, the United Kingdom 
has indicated its agreement with this 
basic policy as a long-run objective for 
the world. 

To this effect Herbert Morrison, Lord 
President of the Council, recently stated 
that it is to the best interests of the 
United Kingdom to join in a determined 
effort to secure the clearance of trade 
barriers by concerted international ac- 
tion while the situation is still fluid. 








(Continued from p. 25) 


as previous announcements of open gen- 
eral licenses covered only imports of 
goods produced or manufactured in 
sterling area countries. 

The complete list of products (cover- 
ing 92 items in the Indian customs tariff) 
which may be imported into India from 
any country, until further notice, under 
the new open general license is as 
follows: 

Animals, living, all sorts; bacon and ham, 
not canned or bottled; fish, not otherwise 
specified; fish, salted, wet; fish, salted, dry; 


fish, unsalted, dry; fish maws, including 
singally and sozille and shark fins; coral, 


unprepared; cowries; shells; ivory, un- 
manufactured. 
Plants, living, not otherwise specified; 


rubber, stumps; potatoes, except seed po- 
tatoes; vegetables, all sorts excluding pota- 
toes, fresh dried, salted, or preserved, not 
otherwise specified; coconuts; cashewnuts; 
fresh fruits; currants; coffee, not otherwise 
specified; coffee, canned or bottled. 

The following spices, whether ground or 
unground: cassia, cinnamon, and pepper; 
cloves, all sorts, whether ground or un- 
ground; nutmegs; the following unground 
spices, namely: chilies, ginger, and mace; 
vanilla beans. 

Grain, not otherwise specified, including 
broken grain but excluding flour and also 
excluding rice, maize, barley, oats; flour, not 
otherwise specified, excluding rice flour; sago 
flour; sago tapioca and tapioca flour. 

Seeds, all sorts not otherwise specified, ex- 
cluding vegetable seeds; copra or coconut 
kernel; rubber seeds; hops; fodder, bran, and 
pollards. 

Barks for tanning, excluding wattle bark; 
cutch and gambier, all sorts; olibanum and 
frankincense; gum arabic; gum benjamin 
(ras and cowrie) and dammer (including 
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unrefined batu) and rosin; opium; cinchona 
bark. 

All sorts of animal fats, not otherwise 
specified, excluding stoarine; beeswax; tal- 
low; all sorts of animal oils not otherwise 
specified. 

Canned or bottled provisions, not otherwise 
specified; provisions and oilman’s stores and 
groceries, all sorts, not otherwise specified; 
all sorts of food not otherwise specified. 

China clay; stone prepared as for road 
metaling; marble and stone, not otherwise 
specified. 

Argol; saccharine; saccharine tablets. 

Plumbago and graphite; pine oil; camphor, 
technical quality only; fireworks; fireworks, 
not otherwise specified; matches, undipped 
splints and veneers. 

Hides and skins, not otherwise specified; 
hides and skins, raw or salted; skins (other 
than fur skins) tanned or dressed and un- 
wrought leather; cork manufactures, not 
otherwise specified. 

Standard technical books or books of ref- 
erence; books printed. 

Cotton braids or cords, the following 
namely: ghoonsis and muktakesis; second- 
hand or used gunny bags or cloth made of 
jute; hemp manufactures; mats and mat- 
tings, not otherwise specified; coir fiber, coir 
yarn, and coir mats and mattings. 

Official’s uniforms; second-hand clothing; 
insignia and badges; second-hand boots and 
shoes, other than those containing rubber. 

Tiles other than glass, earthenware, or 
porcelain tiles. 

Empty drums and barrels returned by 
steamship companies to oil companies in 
India. 

Zip fasteners. 

Sets of mats when imported as advertising 
material in connection with exposed films. 

Carriages and carts which are not me- 
chanically propelled, not otherwise specified; 
excluding rubber tires and tubes. 

Instruments, apparatus, and appliances 
imported as personal baggage. 

Coral, prepared; ivory, manufactured, not 
otherwise specified; bangles and beads, not 
otherwise specified. 

Specimens, models, and wall diagrams il- 
lustrative of natural science, and medals 
and antique coins imported for instructional 
Pp , 
Dyeing and tanning substances, all sorts, 
not otherwise specified, excluding wattle ex- 
tract. 

Farinaceous and patent foods, canned or 
bottled, excluding milk foods for infants. 

Metallic ores, all sorts except antimony 
ore, ochres, and other pigment ores. 

The following chemicals in packing ex- 
ceeding 28 pounds for chemicals in sub- 
stance and 1 Winchester quart for chemi- 
cals in liquid, namely: Formaldehyde and 
lime; boric and carbolic acids. 

Wood pulp. 


Mexico 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
application of the 1#-percent export tax 
in Mexico have been changed on a num- 
ber of items by an‘ administrative cir- 
cular, published in the Diario Oficial of 
October 15, 1946, and effective October 
21, 1946. 
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The new valuations in Mexican pesos 
per gross kilogram, unless otherwise 
specified, with former valuations in pa- 
rentheses, are as follows: 

Dried fish, salted or smoked, not speci- 
fied, 3 (1); pimienta, 1.65 (1.85); raw 
cotton, 3.42 (3.10); pitch, 0.55 (0.50); 
canagria root, 0.51 (0.45); Diesel oil and 
fuel oil, 40.56 per cubic meter (40.15); 
gas oil, 56.25 per cubic meter (52.60); 
solid glucose, lactose, and maltose, 0.82 
(0.55); liquid glucose, 1 (0.66); leather 
handbags, wallets, portfolios, and 
pocketbooks, weighing up to 500 grams, 
20.50 (50); oils and greases not speci- 
fied, for industrial use, 9.70 (1.91). 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Trade Agreement 
Signed With Belgium.—An agreement 
supplementing and expanding the trade 
agreement of May 24, 1946, has been 
signed by the Netherlands and Belgium 
on September 20, 1946, according to 
Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
September 26, 1946. 

The agreement provides for the in- 
crease of certain quotas as well as for 
mutual trade in a number of additional 
commodities. The aggregate total value 
of such additional imports will amount 
to 640,000,000 Belgian francs. 

Additional Netherlands exports are: 
Straw carboards, cigars, finished metal 
products, steel, chemical products, dex- 
trin, beer, distilled alcohol, potato flour, 
and seed grain. 

Belgium will supply: Natural stone, 
fireproof materials, beer bottles, ferti- 
lizer, various chemical products, wool 
felt, cotton and linen yarns for the shoe 
industry, nonferrous metals, and fin- 
ished metal products. 

New Charges on Imports of Rubber 
and Rubber Goods—The Rijksbureau 
(Control Board) for Rubber has been 
authorized by a ministerial ordinance 
of September 10, 1946, to collect the fol- 
lowing charges on imports of rubber 
and goods made from or with rubber, 
according to Economische Voorlichting, 
The Hague, September 19, 1946. 

Importers of rubber and rubber goods 
must pay a charge of 11% percent of the 
value according to invoice for imported 
“raw materials” and of 0.75 percent for 
imported finished materials which con- 
sist mainly of rubber. 

Raw materials include all materials 
which, according to the regulations of 
the corresponding Rijksbureau may be 
used in the manufacture of bicycle tires, 
as well as rubber for vulcanizing pur- 
poses, gutta-percha, ebonite, artificial- 
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rubber-like substances, whether hard. 
ened or in liquid form, all rubber-tike 
substances which cannot be vulcanize 
and all rubber waste. : 

The Minister of Economic Affairs 
may grant exemptions from _ these 
charges. 

{For similar charges on other commodities 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 19 
1946. ] : 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shipments Valued at Less Than $59: 
Import Permits Required.—The Perv. 
vian Superintendent of Banks an. 
nounced in the Lima press on October 
25, 1946, that requests for foreign ex. 
change for the payment of merchandise 
imported in shipments valued at less 
than $50 (U.S. currency) will not be ap- 
proved unless the shipments are covered 
by import licenses. This ruling will ap- 
ply to all exchange requests for payment 
of merchandise shipped after November 
15, 1946. 

Heretofore, import permits have not 
been necessary for shipments valued at 
less than $50, and exchange has been 
made available without undue delay. 
The effect of the present measure will be 
to modify the existing practices to the 
extent that in the future import licenses 
will be required for shipments of any 
value, unless the importer is in a position 
to furnish his own exchange. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Regulations on Preservatives 
for Foodstuffs Effective.-—Revised regu- 
lations concerning preserving agents 
which may be added to foodstuffs in 
Portugal were contained in decree No. 
35815, published in the Official Bulletin 
of August 19, 1946, and effective 30 days 
after publication. 

The decree provides for specific pre- 
serving agents which may be added to 
fish and their derivatives; preserved 
eggs: preserved fruits and vegetables, 
sugar, and confectionery. Preservatives 
other than those listed are to be con- 
sidered as injurious to health and are 
prohibited. 

The addition of preservatives to milk 
and its derivatives, meats and meat 


products, and flour and flour products 
is prohibited. 

Foodstuffs containing any of the per- 
mitted preservatives are to bear the in- 
scription 


“Preservado quimicamente” 
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(chemically preserved) on the containers 


or wrappings. 

For the purposes of this decree, salt, 
sugar, glucose, alcohol, vinegar, animal 
fats, and spices are not considered as 
preservatives. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Live Poultry, Other Live Birds, and 
Eggs for Hatching: Imports Subject to 
Prior Authorization and Sanitary Cer- 
tificate—The importation into Venezu- 
ela of live poultry and other live birds, 
as well as eggs for hatching, was made 
subject to a prior license issued by the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Agriculture and 
Livestock and to the requirement of a 
sanitary certificate issued by the appro- 
priate officials of the country of origin, 
under the provisions of a resolution of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of September 5, 1946, and 
effective the same date. 

A translation of the pertinent sec- 
tions of the resolution, insofar as they 
apply to import requirements, is as fol- 
lows: 


ARTICLE 1. Natural or juridical persons who 
wish to import birds or eggs must obtain 
prior authorization in each . ise from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock. 

ArT. 2. Birds and eggs which are imported 
into Venezuela must be accompanied by a 
sanitary certificate of immunity, issued by 
the appropriate authority of the country of 
origin, which must be submitted to the cus- 
toms authorities of the place of arrival. 

ART. 3. Certificates for the importation of 
pullets 1 month or more of age, and hens, 
must contain the following data: 

(2) Negative results in tests for tubercu- 
losis and bacillary white diarrhea (pullo- 
rosis) ; 

(0) Vaccination against fowl typhoid, in- 
fectious laryngotracheitis, and infectious 
bronchitis; 

(C) Not carriers of coccidiosis; 

(2) A statement to the effect that in the 
place from which the poultry is derived 
there has been no occurrence of the fol- 
lowing diseases for a period of at least 6 
months: Fowl cholera and fowl pox. 

Certificates for the importation of eggs for 
hatching or for chicks less than 1 month old 
are required to state only the fact that they 
are derived from hens not affected with 
pullorosis. 

ArT. 4. Certificates for the importation of 
ducks and geese, 1 month or more of age, 
should contain the following data: 

(a) Negative results of the agglutination 
test against “Salmonella Anatum”; and the 
requirements of (b), (c), and (d) above; 

(b) Certificates for the importation of eggs 
for hatching, or of ducklings and goslings 
less than 1 month of age, are required to 
State Only that they are derived from adult 
birds free from “Salmonella Anatum.” 

ArT. 5. Certificates for the importation of 
turkeys, woodcocks, and pheasants must 
contain the following data: 

(a) For birds 1 month old or more, a state- 
ment to the effect that they are derived from 
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Latin-American Price Indexes 








| 


| 
Country | Index Base (100) 
| 
| 
Argentina__| Cost of living , ee 
Subindex of food prices_.| 1939_______| 
Wholesale prices _ - | 1926.......| 
Bolivia Cost of living | Dec. 1936_. 
Subindex of food prices Dec. 1936 
Brazil | Cost of living. --__- ae 1912 aK 
Subindex of food prices__| 1912___._- 
Chile Cost of living. __.____- | Mar. 1928 
| Subindex of food prices_._| Mar. 1928 
Wholesale prices_-......| 1913.._..-- 
Colombia_._| Cost of living acucean| SOD. 1087 . 
| Subindex of food prices._| Feb. 1937 - 
| Wholesale prices ! | Jan. 1933__| 
Costa Rica__| Cost of living -_- 1936_......| 
Subindex of food prices_.| 1936.__.__.| 
| Wholesale prices _.......| 1936._...-.} 
Cuba. Retail prices of food July-Dee. | 
| 1937. | 
Ecuador | Prices of food 2. _- . 
Guatemala _| Wholesale prices - - 1937... - 
Mexico | Cost of living - -- i. | eee 
|  Subindex of food prices_.| 1934_._.._. 
| Wholesale prices 1929 ve | 
Paraguay__.| Cost of living - -- 1938. __. -| 
Subindex of food prices__| 1938___--_-| 
Peru Cost of living 1934-1936. _ | 


Subindex of food prices..| 1934-1936 _- 


| Wholesale prices | 1934-1936 __ | 

Uruguay | Cost of living col Meioweenaal 
Subindex of food prices__| 1929....-__| 

Venezuela Wholesale prices - - ----- 1938. ... | 


1939 























Per- | Latest available 
centage) poe figure, 1946 
1944 1945 |increase} 1945 - ee 
1939 to | : 
1945 Index | Month 
we Been Ghee a aaa ais 
110 131 31 137 |-. aio 
117 140 40 4 ee 
211 217 101 218 237 | July. 
800 842 205 881 876 | April. 
717 750 198 788 776 Do. 
556 646 85 647 736 | July. 
541 645 109 646 7 January. 
395 430 130 445 494 | July. 
465 495 136 517 567 Do. 
838 892 112 915 1, 039 Do. 
171 191 62 187 210 | September. 
182 220 83 197 219 Do. 
289 326 68 314 361 Do. 
177 188 74 185 200 | August. 
170 193 87 188 205 Do. 
182 199 90 190 201} Do. 
161 181 101 182 206 August. 
~~ 
| 387 421 163 503 584 | June. | 
} 140 174 88 196 227 | May. 
| 310 333 115 361 424 | August 
| 297 320 105 354 424 | Do. 
| 227 247 94 265 299 | September. 
193 214 96 223 235 | do. 
172 (4) 575 6 185 220 | Do. 
181] 202 s4 210 221 | July 
| 187 209 97 218 221 Do. 
| 226 236 107 236 251 | Do. 
| 119 137 33 141 152 | June. 
| 116 140 43 140 157 Do. 
| 134 135 34 130 130 | March. 
| | 











1 Foodstuffs only. 

2 Index includes price of charcoal. No official data 
available as to whether index is based on wholesale or 
retail prices. 

35December 1939. 

‘ Not available. 

5 Increase figured to October 1945. 

6 October 1945; November and December figures not 
available. 


Note.—The general cost-of-living indexes are in 10 
cases based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel, and 
light, and miscellaneous items. The’ exceptions are: 
The§Brazilian index which also includes the cost of ser- 
vants; the Mexican index which excludes rent and mis- 


cellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does 
not cover rent but takes into account the retail prices of 
various so-called nonimmediate consumption goods, 
including cement and lumber. 

With the exception of the Colombian wholesale price 
index and the Guatemalan wholesale price index, which 
are based on prices of foodstuffs only, the index of whole- 
sale prices shown in the table include, in addition to 
food products, textiles, construction materials, metals, 
paper products, etc. 

All indexes given are based on prices prevailing only 
in the capital cities of the respective countries. 

For additional information on these indexes see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEELY of July 27, 1946, page 9. 





a place in which there have been no cases of 
cholera or fowl pox for at least the six pre- 
ceding months; 

(b) Preventive vaccination against fowl 
typhoid, infectious bronchitis, and infectious 
laryngotracheitis; 

(c) Not carriers of coccidiosis; 

(d) In the case of eggs for hatching or 
birds of less than 30 days of age, the certifi- 
cate stating that they are derived from sani- 
tary farms. 

Art. 6. Certificates for the importation of 
canaries, singing birds in general, parrots, 
and other similar types, must contain a state- 
ment to the effect that for the six preceding 
months there have been no cases of psitta- 
cosis in the places from which they are 
derived. 

ARTS. 7-13, inclusive, relate to domestic 
sanitary requirements. 

[Holders of “Preparing Shipments to Vene- 
zuela,” International Reference Service, Vol. 
2, No. 39, should add the above to the section 
devoted to Sanitary Certificates and other 
Special Documents on page 2 of that publica- 
tion. ] 





The Government of Haiti has recently 
decided to act as the sole importer of 
laundry soap, according to the press of 
that country. This action was taken to 
insure proper distribution at uninflated 
prices. 


Tourism in the 
Caribbean: New 
Developments 


Planned 


(Continued from p. 7) 


to all Caribbean territories and the three 
independent republics in the Caribbean 
(Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic), and suggestions again were invited. 
A large measure of agreement was thus 
reached, and a revised form of organiza- 
tion was developed for consideration by 
the Conference. 


Conference Successful 


The Tourist Conference (held at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., September 30 to October 
7, 1946) was eminently successful. It 
agreed at once that a regional tourist 
association was desirable, and it set about 
its task of drawing up a Certificate of 
Incorporation for the Association and a 
set of bylaws. Agreement was reached 
to form an Association composed of ac- 
tive members representing the official or- 
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ganizations for the promotion of tourism 
or the appropriate government agencies 
of the countries or territories in the Car- 
ibbean area. For reasons of convenience, 
it was agreed that the Association should 
be incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Delaware as a nonprofit organ- 
ization. 

Subject to the control of ‘the active 
members, the administration of the As- 
sociation is to be handled by an execu- 
tive vice-president-manager and staff, 
assisted by an’ advisory council repre- 
sentative of all national groups con- 
cerned. The presidency of the As- 
sociation will be an honorary position. 
Provision was made for allied and asso- 
ciate memberships which would include 
persons or firms domiciled outside as 
well as in the Caribbean area. 


Practical Measures Projected 


The principal objectives or purposes to 
be promoted and carried out by the 
Association are set forth as follows: 

To encourage and assist in the develop- 
ment of the tourist industry throughout 
the Caribbean area by— 

(a) Providing an instrument for close 
collaboration among the various terri- 
tories and countries concerned. 

(ob) Augmenting and assisting local 
promotional and development efforts of 
the members of the Association and act- 
ing as liaison between the members and 
sources of capital for development 
projects. 

(c) Providing a liaison between the 
tourist and travel industry and the mem- 
bers. 

(d) Carrying out advertising and pub- 
licity measures calculated to focus the 
attention of the traveling public upon the 
Caribbean as one of the world’s outstand- 
ing vacation areas. 

(e) Encouraging the promotion of 
adequate passenger transportation serv- 
ices to and within the Caribbean area, 
and undertaking negotiations to procure 
or assist in the establishment of such 
additional services. 

(f) Providing expert advisory services 
on matters relating to hotel construc- 
tion and operation, the provision of tour- 
ist amenities, and all other aspects of the 
tourist industry in the Caribbean area 
including assistance to the active mem- 
bers in obtaining the necessary mate- 
rials and supplies for the development of 
hotels and other tourist facilities. 

(g) Carrying out statistical and re- 
search work relating to travel trends and 
tourist development for the benefit of 
the members. 

The Conference discussed the question 
of what funds would have to be con- 
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NOTE. 
with the followit 1g exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso 
malan quetzal, 


Averages are based on actual selling rates for sis 


and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian 


ght drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency 


» Der doll; 
The peso of the Dominican Republic eh 


. the Guate. 
gourde is fixe lat! 5 gourdes to 











a dollar 
a 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 1944 1945 Aucust Bm 
(an an- 1946 Rate ripe Yate 
nual nual) | (monthly len <i Det 
cur- 
rency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Oct. 15, 19% 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 2 4, 23 4. 23 2364 | Do, 
Auction 1.04 1.04 4.04 4.04 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.03 4.04 | 4.05 4.06 2463 | Sept. 18, 1945 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 42.42 0236 | Oct. 15 1946 
Curb 51.80 59. 96 *60. 50 60. 50 O165 | July 31, 194 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16, 50 2 
Free market 19 19. 50 18. 86 18. 72 0534 Oct. 14, 1946 
Special free market 20, 20 20. 00 (3) 
Chile Peso Specia 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 OS Do. 
Export draft Oo 25.00 25. Of 25. 04 0400 Do 
Free market 1.85 32. 24 4.21 11. 00 0244 Sept. 30, 1946 
Ts 6 31.00 31. OF 51. OM 31.00 03°3 | Oct. 15, 1948 
Colombia de Commercial bank 1.7 1.75 1.76 1. 74 57°7 Do 
Bank of Republi 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 5AOS Do 
C1 1.7 1.83 1. 835 1. S35 M50 | Aug. 31,1046 
Costa Rica Colon Ur | 5. tit 5. 68 *5. 67 5. 99 1647 Oct. 24, 1948 
Cy 5 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 | Oct. 15, 194 
Cuba * Peso 10 1. 1.0 1.00 1. OOO Do 
Ecuador ..| Sucre k (Officia 14.0 13. 77 15.04 [515.04 O6AE Do 
Honduras Lempira 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 190? Do 
Mexico Peso 4.85 +. Sf 4. Sf 1. Sf 2058 Do 
Nicaragua Cordot (n) On) 5. OM 5. OO UM Do 
5.72 6. 62 5. 4 5. 30 ISS7 Sept. 28, 1946 
Paraguay Guara 3. 11 12 12 12 3205 | Oct. 17,16 
3.4] 3.17 3.17 S155 Do 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Oct. 15, 196 
Salvador Colon do 2 00 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 1000 Do 
Uruguay Peso Contralled ”) 1.90 1. 90 1. of 56:3 Do 
Free 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 5°63 Do 
Other purposes 1.85 1.82 1. 785 1. 785 5? Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3 DORE Do. 
Free O85 Do 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, ing the milrei Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1916 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July ¢ 
law, published July 27, 1946, elaminating the 3-percent ta 


1946, which tax had been = ae oe in the free m ark se] 
in the free market was again reduced, this ti 0 18.72 ¢ 
Special free market boli shes 1 by decree — Ne ». 9025, 
‘ Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
8 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank b 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2] 
buying and selling rate of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning 
exchar we sales, thus causing an increase in the effective 
dit itional tax of 1 sucre per iollar was imposed on most « 
for )llars from 14.04 to 15.04 
5 New eumnes cv unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
7 Fstabl ished Dec 4, 1945 
¢ In effect ince July 25, 1944 
*Bolivia, curb market, average for July 1946; Costa Ri 
NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
into Ars t i 


1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, rep! 
lol 


The sellir 


centavos to the do 
ig rate in the free market, which 1 to 19.5" 
30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, is the res 

{ 


x on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 


was reduce 3 cruzeiros 
ilt of a cecree- 
of Feb. 27, 


ling rate since Feb. 28, 194¢ On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate 

‘ruzeiros yx doles 

effective Feb. 28, 1946 

ving and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 

ercent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 

Feb. 16, 1946, an additiot tax of 2 percent was imposed on 

selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On “Tay 6, 1946, an 
hange sales. causing an increa n the effective selling rate 
ur I rat Ay { 

und agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





tributed to the Association to enable it 
to carry out its purposes, and decided 
that the minimum sum required for the 
first 2 years would be $200,000 a year. 
An allocation of the budget funds to be 
contributed by each of the active mem- 
bers was agreed upon and specified in the 
Certificate of Incorporation. 

It should be recognized, of course, that 
the decisions of the Conference are ad- 
visory only and must be communicated 
to the governments of the participating 
countries and territories for their consid- 
eration and approval. The Conference 
unanimously urged such approval, and 
every evidence points to early acceptance 


of its decisions by the countries and ter- 
ritories represented. 

Before concluding its deliberations, the 
Conference appointed an interim com- 
mittee for the purpose of carrying out 
the incorporation and other details in 
connection with the establishment of the 
Caribbean Tourist Development Associa- 
tion. The Caribbean Commission was 
asked to assist the interim committee in 
these preliminary arrangements, 


Spirit, Energy Augur Well 


In addition to its primary task of set- 
ting up a Tourist Development Associa- 
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tion, the Conference also took cognizance 
of other matters affecting the develop- 
ment of tourism. It adopted a resolution 
recommending the general removal of 
passport and travel restrictions and des- 
patched a telegram to the International 
Conference of National Tourist Associa- 
tions, which was meeting in London, set- 
ting forth its views. It also took notice 
of a resolution passed by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 
calling for the convocation of a meeting 
of experts to prepare for a world confer- 
ence on passport and frontier formalities. 

The spirit of the delegates and the en- 
thusiasm which they applied to their 
task augur well for the future. If the 
energies of the governments of the Carib- 
bean area continue to be applied in the 
direction of tourist promotion with the 
same vigor as has recently been shown, 
the possibilities for achieving success in 
the development of the Caribbean tour- 
ist industry are great indeed. 





Major Recent 
Trends in Our 
International 
Transactions 


(Continued from p. 9) 
Changes Develop 

Some of these basic changes in this 
country’s balance of international pay- 
ments began to develop when Japan sur- 
rendered in August 1945. Even though 
goods and services supplied to foreign 
countries remained high, there was nev- 
ertheless a sharp decline from the high 
wartime total. This decline resulted 
largely from the very sharp drop in the 
transfer of goods and services for which 
no equivalent was received from abroad. 
Transfers in this category were limited 
to the small but growing volume of relief 
shipments through UNRRA and trans- 
fers under the Army civilian supplies 
program. 

Generally speaking, United States pur- 
chases from foreign countries normally 
vary in response to business conditions in 
this country. Since a relatively large 
part of merchandise imports consists of 
raw materials and semifinished products, 
the demand for these goods moves up as 
business activity expands and tends to 
decline as business prospects begin to 
Sag. Similarly when business activity is 


‘ high and national income is on a cor- 


respondingly high level there is an in- 
creasing tendency for our people to en- 
gage in foreign travel. More dollars 
come into foreign hands, and this in turn 
tends to stimulate exports. 
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New Books and | 
Reports , 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from tne Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50. The November 3 
issue contains these articles: 

COFFEE REQUEST TO BRAZIL TERMINATED. 

TAX CONVENTION SIGNED WITH FRANCE. 

PROBLEM OF TURKISH STRAITS: PRINCI- 
PAL TREATIES AND CONFERENCES (1774— 
1936). 

AMERICAN WOOL ImporT PoLicy. By 
James G. Evans. 

First INTER-AMERICAN MEDICAL CON- 
GRESS. 

FIFTH CONGRESS OF POSTAL UNION OF 
THE AMERICAS AND SPAIN. 

UNITED MARITIME CONSULTATIVE CoUN- 
CIL: SECOND SESSION. 

DEFENSE OF ICELAND AGREEMENT TER- 
MINATED. 

CLARIFICATION OF AMERICAN POLICY ON 
PALESTINE. 

REPORT OF THE MISSION ON JAPANESE 
COMBINES. 
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Other Publications 


PACKAGING AND SHIPPING CONTAINERS. 
Office of Domestic Commerce. 1946. 
23 pp. Free. Basic information sources 
on this subject. 

Available from: Division of Printing 
and Publications, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

CANADIAN MINES HANDBOOK, 1946. 404 
pp. Price, $1. A ready reference to both 
active and inactive mining companies 
of Canada. 

Available from: Northern Miner Press, 
Ltd., 122 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
1, Canada. 

INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1945. Arthur 
P. Whitaker, Editor. 1946. 328 pp. 
Price, $3.75. The fifth annual survey in 
a series of studies treating the Western 
Hemisphere as a mutually dependent re- 
gion, not in a spirit of isolationism, but 
with a goal of international cooperation 
on a world scale. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

A STATEMENT OF CUBAN Law. Dr. En- 
rique Gay Calbo and Dr. Herminio Rod- 
riguez Von Sobotker. 1946. 94 pp. 
Price, $5. Covers matters affecting busi- 
ness in its various aspects and activities. 

Available from: Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, 2400 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Our Kampr—Our CAMPAIGN TO WIN THE 
Peace. Joseph D. Levitan. 1946. 60 pp. 
Price, $1. The author attempts to stimu- 
late thinking upon domestic and inter- 
national affairs that affect our welfare 
and even our continued existence under 
a democracy. 

Available from: The William-Fred- 
erick Press, 313 West Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 





During the interwar period net pay- 
ments by this country on international 
shipping account also contributed to the 
foreign supply of dollars. Except for the 
first 3 years immediately following World 
War I, when the world was abnormally 
dependent on American shipping, pay- 
ments to foreigners exceeded receipts 
throughout the entire interwar period. 
The data relating to the shipping ac- 
count for this period reflect the progres- 
sive deterioration of the American mer- 
chant marine in the wake of the shipping 
boom resulting from the first World War. 
American ships became engaged rela- 
tively more and more in the coastwise 
trade with the result that by 1929 only 
42 percent of United States oceangoing 
tonnage was engaged in foreign com- 
merce, as compared with 61 percent in 


1920. Despite attempts to subsidize and 
otherwise assist American shipping under 
the Merchant Marine Acts of 1928 and 
1936, the proportion of United States 
trade carried in domestic vessels con- 
tinued to decrease and the ratio of re- 
ceipts to payments continued to decline. 

Since the nature and importance of 
shipping receipts and payments in the 
balance of international paymets are in- 
fluenced by national defense policy as 
well as by the volume of foreign trade, 
the future of this item cannot be gaged 
by past experience. Moreover, the ratio 
between receipts and payments is ex- 
ceedingly uncertain since changes in 
freight rates and competitive factors 
may considerably influence this relation- 
ship. 
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U.S. Exports and Imports 


If our level of domestic production 
remains high and exports continue at 
approximately the present level of $10,- 
000,000,000 or $11,000,000,000, imports 
may rise to possibly $7,000,000,000 or 
$8,000,000,000. Under such circum- 
stances United States shipping would be 
able to handle the present volume of 
cargo even if foreign shipping were to 
increase its proportion of our foreign 
trade carried. 

The forces determining the course of 
United States exports have usually been 
more varied and complex than those re- 
sponsible for the behavior of imports. 
In general, changes in the dollar volume 
of exports have been closely related to 
variations in basic economic conditions 
in the principal foreign markets. But 
here again there may develop shifts in 
emphasis as happened even prior to 
World War II. After exports to Europe 
had reached a peak in 1925 they dropped 
to lower levels, whereas shipments to 
most other countries continued to ex- 
pand vigorously. During the world de- 
pression of the early thirties, United 
States exports declined much more 
rapidly than did the total imports of 
foreign countries. The wide gap that 
developed between them persisted 
throughout the upswing after 1932, 
except that in the case of Asia the 
United States gained a slightly larger 
rather than smaller part of the trade. 


Current and Future Trends 


Many of the current trends in our in- 
ternational transactions are similar to 
those which we experienced after World 
WarlI. Then, as now, the requirements 
for relief and rehabilitation were re- 
flected in a large volume of exports and a 
large margin over imports. There is some 
reason, however, to expect that the con- 
structive steps taken toward effective in- 
ternational collaboration will operate in 
favor of a higher degree of economic sta- 
bility throughout the world than we ex- 
perienced after World WarI. During the 
interwar period our domestic economy 
was characterized by wide fluctuations in 
the level of economic activity. This con- 
tributed to economic unsettlement in 
many of our foreign markets, especially 
because of the close relationship in the 
level of business activity and imports. 
The result was sharp variations in our 
purchases of goods and services abroad. 
Closely related to these developments was 
the erratic behavior of capital move- 
ments reflecting the sudden shifts of 
American interest in foreign investments 
and the fluctuating preferences for 
American securities and dollar balances. 
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During the postwar transitional period 
our exports will assume to an increasing 
degree the nature of shipments abroad 
on private account. For the time being, 
however, civilian supplies furnished by 
the military in occupied countries and 
relief shipments made through UNRRA 
will remain important. The flow of re- 
lief goods during the first half of 1946 
amounted to approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 or about 17 percent of total mer- 
chandise transfers. These transfers will, 
of course, taper off rapidly toward the 
end of the year. The present program of 
relief activities will, after the end of the 
year, be limited to UNRRA shipments to 
Pacific destinations. These will continue 
until the end of the first quarter of 1947, 
while military civilian supply shipments 
to occupied areas will continue for at 
least 3 months longer. Post-UNRRA re- 
lief shipments on a much smaller scale 
to certain countries are also being con- 
sidered. On the import side, Govern- 
ment purchases will also remain for some 
time a factor in our purchases of goods 
abroad. 

There are certain other governmental 
operations, such as the cotton rehabili- 
tation program for Germany and Japan, 
which will influence the total volume of 
exports and imports. Credit lend-lease 
shipments are rapidly coming to an end, 
and foreign surplus-property disposal 
programs are nearing completion. The 
Government’s foreign-credits program 
will make possible the financing of a 
substantial part of future shipments. 
These facilities will be indirectly aug- 
mented by our contribution of $2,750,- 
000,000 to the International Monetary 
Fund and by our share of $635,000,000 in 
cash and $2,540,000,000 in guaranties to 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

In contrast with the currency dis- 
orders and economic instability which 
provided an uncertain basis for foreign- 
trade financing after World War I, the 
Government’s program of participation 
in the revival of international economic 
activity during the period immediately 
ahead should permit the development of 
international trade and investment on 
private account on a sound and self- 
sustaining basis. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 


kb. 
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Contributors’ 
Column | 


Eugene M. Braderman (“Tourism 
in the Caribbean: New Developments 
Planned” )—Born Philadelphia, Pa, B. S., 
Temple University, 1935; A. M., Univer. 
sity of Illinois, 1936, Ph. D., 1938; post- 
doctoral work in economics and foreign 
trade, University of Pennsylvania, 1938- 
39. Taught at University of Illinois, 
1936-37; Temple University, 1938; Brook- 
lyn College, 1939. Served in various Govy- 
ernment positions since 1939. State Di- 
rector, Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 
1939-41; United States Department of 
Labor, 1941-42; Latin American Special- 
ist, Board of Economic Warfare, 1942-43: 
Assistant Director, Pan American 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, 1943-45; Assistant Director, Office 
of World Trade Promotion, Department 
of Commerce, 1945-46; at present Assist- 
ant Deputy Director for Trade Promo- 
tion, Office of International Trade. At- 
tended ILO Conference in Philadelphia, 
1944; Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, Mexico City, 
1945; served as Department of Commerce 
representative and United States Adviser 
to the West Indian Conference, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, 1946; and again 
as Adviser to the Caribbean Tourist Con- 
ference, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1946. Has trav- 
eled widely throughout Latin America 
and the Caribbean area and has written 
numerous articles for various periodicals. 

Harold E. Hall (‘‘Britain’s Import 
Controls and Anglo-American Trade”) .— 
Born in Logan, Utah. B.S. in Economics, 
Utah State Agricultural College, 1938; 
M. A. in International Relations, Leland 
Stanford, Jr. University, 1943; has 
worked toward Ph. D., George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. In- 
structor in public schools, Logan, Utah, 
1938-41; entered Foreign Service Auxil- 
iary, Department of State, 1943; Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, 1944; Lieutenant 
(jg) in U. S. merchant marine; eco- 
nomic analyst in British Commonwealth 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
since March 1946. Member of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Amos E. Taylor (“Major Recent Trends 
in Our International Transactions”) .— 
Born in Glenville, York County, Pa. 
A. B., Gettysburg College, 1915; special 
certificate from the Sorbonne, Paris, 
1919: M. A., University of Chicago, 1920; 
Ph. D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1924. Assistant Professor of Fi- 
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nance at the University of Pennsylvania 
and at Northwestern University. On 
November 11, 1930, he became associated 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; for many years he was an 
official of the Finance Division, devoting 
his attention to international financial 
matters and related aspects of world 
economy. Subsequently he became Chief 
of the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics; in 1943 he was chosen by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce as the new Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; at present he is Director of 
the Office of Business Economics. He is 
the author of numerous published studies 
in the fields of economics and finance. 





New Potato-Digging Machine 
Devised in Netherlands 


A potato-digging machine invented in 
the Netherlands is reported by the for- 
eign press to be capable of putting the 
potatoes into sacks as well as digging 
them without damage to the potatoes, 
including seed potatoes. 

The digger is drawn by a tractor with 
a 5-horsepower motor that starts on gas- 
oline and runs on kerosene. A cater- 
pillar tractor of D-2 type has been used, 
but a tractor of less power is claimed to 
be adequate. With one person to drive 
the tractor and another to operate the 
machine, the capacity is said to be 21% 
acres in 8 hours. 

Another machine, invented by the 
same men, removes the tops of early po- 
tatoes and seed potatoes and has a ca- 
pacity of 742 acresin 8 hours. It can be 
operated either by tractor or by two 
horses. 

A factory location is being sought for 
production of both machines. Within 
several months it is hoped to turn out 
potato diggers at the rate of about 100 
a month and toppers at the rate of 40 a 
month. 

Both machines have been patented in 
the United States. 





The chemical, dye, and drug industries 
of the United Kingdom will be included 
in a partial census of production to be 
taken for 1946, according to a British 
chemical publication. 





The rehabilitation program for dis- 
placed dentists in Japan was 59 percent 
complete at the close of the first 6 
months of 1946. During the month 
ended June 15, 1946, 272 dentists were re- 
established in practice. 
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National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion: Harriman, Clayton, Martin, 


Ambassador Koo To Speak 


Views of Business To Be Expressed by Calder, Aldrich, Grady, 
Herod, Jackson, Abbink, Loree, and Others 


Policy-making representatives of the 
U. S. Government and leaders of Amer- 
ican business engaged in international 
commerce will join forces in an attack 
on international commercial problems 
during the Thirty-third National For- 
eign Trade Convention to be held No- 
vember 11, 12, and 13, 1946, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. The 
conference program has been made pub- 
lic by Eugene P. Thomas, president, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 

W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce; William L. Clayton, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs; 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, and V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States and 
chairman of the Chinese Delegation to 
the United Nations, will address respec- 
tively the opening general session Mon- 
day morning, November 11; the World 
Trade Dinner Wednesday night, Novem- 
ber 13; the International Finance Ses- 
sion Tuesday afternoon, November 12, 
and, also on Tuesday, the Far East 
Luncheon Session. 
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BusINess LEADERS To SPEAK 


Among the prominent businessmen 
who will contribute their knowledge and 
thinking to the program of the conven- 
tion are John Abbink, chairman, Nat- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, and presi- 
dent, Business Publishers International 
Corporation; Winthrop W. Aldrich, pres- 
ident, International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chairman, board of directors, 
The Chase National Bank of The City of 
New York; W. Randolph Burgess, vice 
chairman, The National City Bank of 
New York; Curtis E. Calder, chairman, 
New York Convention Committee, and 
chairman, Electric Bond & Share Co.; 
Henry F. Grady, president, American 
President Lines, and former Assistant 
Secretary of State, San Francisco; W. 
R. Herod, president, International Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; William K. Jackson, 
president, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and vice president, United 
Fruit Co., Boston, and Robert F. Loree, 
chairman, Foreign Property-Holders 
Protective Committee, National Foreign 
Trade Council, and vice president, Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 

The First General Session will be 
called to order by Mr. Thomas on Mon- 
day, November 11. A, G. Cameron, vice 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ex- 
port Co., Akron, will be chairman of this 
session. The speakers will be Mr. 
Calder; David K. Owen, Assistant Secre- 
tary General for Economic Affairs, 
United Nations; James A. Farrell, Jr., 
president, American South African Line, 
Inc., who will speak on “The American 
Merchant Marine—An Instrument of 
Foreign Trade,” and Secretary of Com- 
merce Harriman. At this first session 
special convention announcements will 
be made, and the election of the Final 
Declaration Committee will take place. 

Mr. Burgess will serve as chairman of 
the Monday Luncheon Session on Eu- 
rope. Speakers will be Mr. Aldrich and 
Allen W. Dulles, president, Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc., and partner, 
Sullivan & Cromwell. Mr. Dulles’ sub- 
ject is “The Role of Our Foreign Trade 
in European Reconstruction.” 
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To StrEss ImpPporT POLICY 


The Second General Session will be un- 
der the chairmanship of F. L. Marshall, 
manager, Export Division, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago. Scheduled speak- 
ers are James Y. Scott, president, Van 
Norman Machine Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass., whose subject is “Export Mer- 
chandising”’; Mr. Grady, on the subject 
“Implementation of America’s Trade 
Policy for Increased Imports,” and John 
E. Lockwood, n»artner, Curtis, Mallet- 
Prevost, Colt & Mosle, whose subject is 
“Freeing International Trade Through 
Increasing Regulations — A Modern 
Paradox.” 

With Stanley T. Olafson, manager, 
World Trade Department, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
serving as chairman, a panel of repre- 
sentatives of foreign-trade clubs and or- 
ganizations from all sections of the coun- 
try will meet on Monday evening to dis- 
cuss topics of mutual interest. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Loree will have the chair during 
the Third General Session Tuesday 
morning. He will also deliver an ad- 
dress entitled ‘““The Need for American 
Direct Investments Abroad.” Other 
participants will be W. H. Pitkin, vice 
chairman and general attorney, Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corpo- 
ration, who will discuss “Problems Con- 
fronting American Business in Main- 
taining and Expanding Direct Invest- 
ments Abroad;” Leo D. Welch, treas- 
urer, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
whose topic is ““Remedies and Solutions 
Necessary to Maintain and Expand Di- 
rect Investments Abroad,” and Walter 
E. F. Bradley, chairman, subcommittee 
on Industrial Property, Law Committee, 
National Foreign Trade Council, and 
manager, Patent Department, Otis Ele- 
vator Co., speaking on the _ subject 
“Trademarks and Patents—Intangibles 
of Operating Abroad.” 


AMBASSADOR KOo A SPEAKER 


The Tuesday Luncheon Session on the 
Far East will take place under the chair- 
manship of William P. Hunt, chairman, 
China Trade Division, Far East Com- 
mittee, National Foreign Trade Council, 
and chairman, William Hunt & Co. Fed- 
eral Inc., U. S. A. The speakers are 
scheduled as John Carter Vincent, Di- 
rector, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, De- 
partment of State, and V. K. Wellington 
Koo, Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, and chairman, Chinese Delega- 
tion to the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKERS TO CONVENE 


Following the luncheon Tuesday, the 
International Finance Session will meet, 
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with Clarence E. Hunter, chairman, In- 
ternational Finance Committee, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, and vice 
president, The New York Trust Co., serv- 
ing as chairman. Addresses will be 
made by Mr. Martin, speaking on the 
subject “American Foreign Trade and 
the Export-Import Bank,” and W. A. 
Mitchell, vice president, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc. Thereupon a panel of bank- 
ers, experienced in foreign trade, will 
participate in an open forum discussion 
of current topics relating to banking and 
financial operations. The discussion 
leader will be W. Latimer Gray, vice 
president, The First National Bank of 
Boston. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


James S. Carson, chairman, Foreign 
Trade Education Committee, National 
Foreign Trade Council, and vice presi- 
dent, American & Foreign Power Co., 
Inc., will lead the Education Session 
Tuesday evening. “What A Company 
Looks For in Engaging Men and Women 
for Foreign Trade Work” will be the sub- 
ject of an address by Charles E. Shaw, 
Overseas Labor Adviser, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey). A second address by 
a speaker of natiOnal prominence will 
deal with the general theme of what lies 
ahead in the exchange of professors and 
students on a global basis. 


CURRENT TRADE AND MERCHANDISING 


Wednesday morning a forum on Cur- 
rent Trade and Merchandising Problems 
will be held under the chairmanship of 
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William S. Swingle, vice president, Ng. 
tional Foreign Trade Council. A pane 
of representatives from business ang 
Government, with audience participa. 
tion, will cover current problems of for. 
eign traders, such as export merchandis. 
ing, imports, customs administration, 
United States export controls, Civilian 
Production Administration controls, for. 
eign import and exchange restrictions, 
Sterling Area trade, Empire preferences, 
British token imports, foreign purchas- 
ing missions, Third Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation, transfer guar. 
anties, sales terms and credit experij- 
ences, advertising, insurance, and trade 
with enemy countries. 


TaxX PROBLEMS To BE TACKLED 


A session on international taxation 
will also be held Wednesday morning, 
under the auspices of the Tax Commit- 
tee, National Foreign Trade Council. 
Felix Dayton, committee chairman and 
comptroller, International General Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., will be leader. The 
speakers are to be Mitchell B. Carroll, 
special counsel to the committee, whose 
subject is “Progress on Tax Treaties and 
Application of Tax Treaties: The French 
Solidarity Tax;’’ W. J. L. Patton, assist- 
ant comptroller, The National City Bank 
of New York, on the subject “Earned 
Income from Foreign Sources (Sec. 
116-a, I. R. C.),’”’ and Charles R. Carroll, 
counsel, General Motors Overseas Oper- 
ations, on the subject “‘Tax Considera- 
tions in Connection with Foreign Busi- 
ness.” General discussion will cover 
the following topics: Time of War-Loss 
Recoveries, Tax Treatment of War-Loss 
Recoveries, and Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporations. 


CONCLUDING SESSIONS 


The Americas Luncheon Session will 
be held Wednesday. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, chairman, Rockefeller Center, and 
former Assistant Secretary of State, will 
preside. An address will be delivered by 
Mr. Herod, who has just returned from 
an extensive trip to Latin America. 

Mr. Abbink will be the first speaker 
at the Final General Session Wednesday, 
which will be under the chairmanship of 
A. E. Mallon, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Edgar W. 
Smith, chairman, Final Declaration 
Committee of the Convention, and vice 
president, General Motors Overseas 
Operations, will present the Final Decla- 
ration for the consideration of the dele- 
gates. Admiral Emory S. Land, presi- 
dent, Air Transport Association of 
America, will speak on the subject ‘““Com- 
mercial Aviation—Relation to Foreign 
Trade.” 

The World Trade Dinner Wednesday 
night will be the concluding feature of 
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the convention. Mr. Thomas will serve 
as chairman, and Mr. Abbink as toast- 
master. A message from the President 
of the United States will be read. H. D. 
Keresey, chairman, 1946 Captain Robert 
Dollar Memorial Award Selection Com- 
mittee, and president, Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., will present the Award to 
Mr. Clayton, the 1946 recipient. The 
addresses of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Clay- 
ton will close the convention. 





Two new biology laboratories were re- 
cently inaugurated at the National Poly- 
technic Institute in Mexico. These lab- 
oratories were established as part of the 
Institute’s program of expansion. 





A new penicillin plant with an annual 
output of 1,500,000,000 “oxford units” 
will soon be built in the city of Tbilisi in 
Gruzia, U. S. S. R., according to the 
Soviet press. 
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Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission Off to Flying Start 


Thirty-two officers and other staff 
members of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission left Washington by plane 
October 28 for Manila to start the Com- 
mission’s work of assisting in the reha- 
bilitation of the Philippines through the 
payment of war damage claims. In- 
cluded in the group were Commission 
Chairman Frank A. Waring, Commis- 
sioner Francisco A. Delgado, and several 
members of the Staff Planning and 
Policy Committee. 

Under the terms of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act, approved April 30, 
1946, the Commission, an independent 
United States agency, is authorized to 
receive, consider, and make payments on 
private claims for damage suffered in 
the Philippines during the war. It is 
estimated that war damage there ex- 














Albany 7, N. Y., Room 409, County 
Courthouse. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., 203 W. Gold Ave. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 78 Marietta St. 

Baltimore 2, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 

Burlington, Vt., Rutland Railroad Sta- 
tion. 

Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 

Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 

Charlotte, N. C., 11214 E. Fourth St. 

Chattanooga 2, Tenn., 505 Federal Post 
Office. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Federal Recreation 
Bldg. 

Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Com- 
merce Bldg 

Columbus 1, Ohio, 1037 N. High St. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 602 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 

Des Moines 9, Iowa, 518 Grand Ave. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal 
Bidg. 

Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

El Paso 7, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg 

Erie, Pa., Security People’s Trust Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak., 210 Walker Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford 6, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office Bldg. 

Indianapolis 4, Ind., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 

Jackson 5, Miss., Masonic Temple Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 600 Interstate Bldg. 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 

Louisville 1, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 
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Manchester, N. H., 814 Elm St., Beacon 
Bldg. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 

Milwaukee, Wis., 332 W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex (2d 
floor). 

New Haven 10, Conn., 152 Temple St. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y., 60th Floor, Empire 
State Bldg. 

Norfolk, Va., 712 Wainwright Bldg. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 901-905 Petro- 
leum Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 

Peoria, Ill., 531 First National Bank Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1612 Market St. 

Phoenix 8, Ariz., 234 N. Central St. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 7th Ave. and Grant 
St. 


Portland 3, Maine, 76 Pearl St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 520 SW. Morrison St. 

Providence 3, R. I., Customhouse. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mezzanine, \ 
801 E. Broad St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City I, Utah, 312 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 

ldg. 

San Diego 1, Calif., 906 Columbia St. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Court- 
house and P. O. Bldg. 

Scranton, Pa., First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 

Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
Natl. Bldg. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 

Texarkana 5, Tex., 817 Texarkana Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 

Worcester 8, Mass., 340 Main St. 

















ceeds $1,000,000,000, and the Rehabilita- 
tion Act authorizes the expenditure of 
about one-half of this amount for the 
payment of claims. 

Although it will be impossible to pay 
more than a portion of the claims ap- 
proved by the Commission, it is believed 
that the payments made will help the 
people and the Government of the 
Philippines in their attempt to proceed 
toward economic recovery. 

The Rehabilitation Act itself, accord- 
ing to the President and Congress, is a 
manifestation of the appreciation of this 
country for the assistance given by the 
Filipinos in the war and an indication 
of the long-standing American friend- 
ship for them. 

Funds paid on claims will be spent in 
the Philippines. 

Under the terms of the law, the Com- 
mission must terminate its affairs by 
April 30, 1951. 

Two other groups of Commission per- 
sonnel, including Commissioner John S. 
Young, were scheduled to fly to Manila 
at 10-day intervals after the first flight. 
More than 100 members of the staff will 
make the trip by air to Manila so that 
the Commission can establish its head- 
quarters in the Philippine capital. The 
determination to make the 11,000-mile 
journey by air was made in the interest 
of economy and time. 

When headquarters are established in 
Manila, the Commission will fix a date 
after which claims may be filed and will 
allow 12 months for this purpose. In the 
period specified it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 claims will be filed, 
and for this reason the Commission ex- 
pects to have about 50 tons of claim 
forms transported to the Philippines. 

Branch offices will be established in the 
Philippines, and an office will be main- 
tained in Washington under the direction 
of Vernon E. Moore. 

Many members of the Commission staff 
have lived in the Philippines, and some 
of them were interned in the war in 
Japanese concentration camps. Follow- 
ing the arrival of the American person- 
nel in Manila, the Commission will em- 
ploy a substantial number of Filipinos. 
When the staff is completed for this fiscal 
year, it will consist of more than 100 
Americans and 150 Filipinos. 

In Manila, American personnel of the 
Commission will be housed in former 
Army barracks adjacent to the Manila 
Hotel. The principal offices will be in 
the Aguinaldo Building. 
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by the U. S$. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUSINESS SERVICE CHECK LIST 


The U. S. Department of Commerce itemizes 
all news releases, publications, speeches, pam- 
phlets, and books published the previous week 
in its weekly Business Service Check List. 
This listing will enable you to order the ma- 
terial that will be of specific aid to you in 
your business. 


Typical of the listed material that will 
interest you are marketing data, articles on 
specific industries and business, foreign mar- 
kets, establishing and operating numerous 
kinds of small businesses, and foreign indus- 
trial wartime secrets. 


Many of the items in the BUSINESS 
SERVICE CHECK LIST are free. 
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Census Bureau 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Foreign Trade Zones Board 
National Bureau of Standards 


Office of Business Economics 





» * listing covers these a and ffices: 


Office of Domestic Commerce 
Office of International Trade 
Office of Small Business 
Office of Technical Services 
Patent Office 

Weather Bureau 











Annual subscription $1 
4 


Order today from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


sample copy will be sent on request. 
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